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THE TRINITY 
I 


INTRODUCTION 


In this article we shall attempt to set forth in as clear language as 
possible the basic truths which the Church holds concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity. We shall first present the Scripture 
evidence on which the doctrine rests and then we shall present 
the creda] statements and formulations that have been set 
forth by church councils and by individual thinkers as they have 
applied themselves to the interpretation of that evidence through 
the two thousand years of the Christian era. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is perhaps the most mysterious 
and difficult doctrine that is presented to us in the entire range 
of Scripture. Consequently we do not presume to give a full 
explanation of it. In the nature of the case we can know only 
as much concerning the inner nature of the Godhead as has 
been revealed to us in the Scriptures. The tri-personality of 
God is exclusively a truth of revelation, and one which lies 
outside the realm of natural reason. Its height and depth and 
length and breadth are immeasurable by reason of the fact that 
the finite is dealing with the Infinite. As well might we expect 
to confine the ocean within a tea-cup as to place a full explanation 
of the nature of God within the limits of our feeble human minds. 
It is not our purpose to engage in metaphysical subtleties, nor 
to speculate on the implications which may be drawn from 
this doctrine. We do hope, however, that under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit we shall be enabled to set forth in a plain 
simple way, yet as fully as the limitations of our finite minds 
and language will permit, the truth concerning it, and to guard 
it against the errors and. heresies which have prevailed at one 
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time or another in the history of the Church. While we 
are not able fully to comprehend the Divine mind, we neverthe- 
less have been created in the image of God and therefore have 
the right, within limits, to conceive of God according to the 
analogy of our own nature, and we should be able to grasp 
enough of this sublime revelation which God has been pleased 
to give concerning Himself to make a considerable advance 
in our spiritual growth. Since in the study of this doctrine we 
are absolutely dependent on revelation (there being nothing 
else quite similar to or analogous with it in our own consciousness 
or in the material world), and since the subject of our study is 
transcendently sacred, that subject being the innermost nature 
of the infinitely righteous and transcendent God, our attitude 
should be that of disciples who, with true humility and reverence, 
are ready to receive implicitly whatever God has seen fit to reveal. 

Since God is the Creator, Preserver and final Disposer of 
all things, the One in whom we live and move and have our 
being, our knowledge of Him must be basic and fundamental 
to all our other knowledge. In answer to the question, “‘ What 
is God ?”’, the Scriptures reveal Him to us, in the first place, 
as a rational and righteous Spirit, infinite in His attributes of 
wisdom, being, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth ; 
and in the second place they reveal Him to us as One who exists 
eternally as three “‘ Persons”, these three Persons, however, 
being one in substance and existing in the most perfect unity 
of thought and purpose. It is evident, moreover, that if God 
does thus exist in three Persons, each of whom has His distinctive 
part in the works of creation, providence, redemption and 
grace, that fact governs His activity in all spheres of His work 
and, consequently, the doctrine which treats of the nature of 
His Person must seriously affect all true theology and philosophy. 
Doctrines vital to the Christian system, such as those of the 
Deity and Person of Christ, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
etc., are so inextricably interwoven with that of the Tri-unity 
of God that they cannot be properly understood apart from it. 

We should notice that the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
distinctive mark of the Christian religion, setting it apart from 
all the other religions of the world. Working without the 
benefit of the revelations made in Scripture, men have, it is 
true, arrived at some limited truths concerning the nature and 
Person of God. The pagan religions, as well as all philosophical 
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speculations, are based on natural religion and can, therefore, 
rise to no higher conception than that of the unity of God. In 
some systems we find monotheism with its belief in only one 
God, and: in others we find polytheism with its belief in many 
separate gods. But none of the pagan religions, nor any of the 
systems of speculative philosophy have ever arrived at a trini- 
tarian conception of God. The fact of the matter is that apart 
from supernatural revelation there is nothing in human con- 
sciousness or experience which can give man the slightest clue 
to the distinctive God of the Christian faith, the triune, incarnate, 
redeeming, sanctifying God. Some of the pagan religions have 
set forth triads of divinities, such as, for instance, the Egyptian 
triad of Osiris, Isis and Horus, which is somewhat analogous to 
the human family with father, mother and child ; or the Hindu 
triad of Brahma, Vishnu and Schiva, which in the cycle of 
pantheistic evolution personifies the creative, preservative and 
destructive powers of nature ; or the triad set forth by Plato, 
of goodness, intellect and will,—which are not examples of 
true and proper tri-personality, not real persons who can be 
addressed and worshipped, but only personifications of the 
faculties or attributes of God. None of these systems have 
anything in common with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
except the notion of “ threeness ”’. 

Before undertaking the more detailed study of the doctrine 
of the Trinity it may be well to remind ourselves that man’s 
knowledge of God has been progressive, The most general 
revelation of the existence of God has been given through 
nature and is therefore common to all men. The existence of 
God is an intuitive truth universally accepted by the unprejudiced 
mind. Man knows himself to be dependent and responsible, 
and therefore posits the One on whom he is dependent and to 
whom he is responsible. He attributes to this One in an eminent 
degree all of the good qualities which he finds in himself, and 
thus comes to know God as a personal Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and perfect in His attributes. 

The Second stage in the revelation concerning the nature 
and attributes of God was that given through the Old Testament 
period. There a great advance is made over the revelation given 
through man’s intuition and through nature, and God is dis- 
closed as particularly the God of grace and the redeemer of 
sinners, The third stage, the one in which at present we are 
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particularly interested, is that given in the New Testament in 
which God is represented as existing in a trinity of Persons, 
each of whom performs a distinctive part in the works of creation, 
providence, and redemption. As Dr. Warfield has pointed out : 


“ God is not represented in the Scriptures as forgiving sin because He cares 
so little about sin; nor yet because He is so exclusively or predominately the God 
of love, that all other attributes shrink into desuetude in the presence of His illimit- 
able benevolence. He is rather represented as moved to deliver sinful man from 
his guilt and pollution because He pities the creatures of His hand, immeshed 
in sin, with an intensity which is born of the vehemence of His holy abhorrence of 
sin and His righteous determination to visit it with intolerable retribution; and by 
a mode which brings as complete satisfaction to His infinite justice and holiness 
as to His unbounded love itself. . . . The mystery of grace resides just in the 
impulse of a sin-hating God to show mercy to such guilty wretches; and the supreme 
revelation of God as the God of holy love is made in the disclosure of the mode of 
His procedure in redemption, by which alone He might remain just while justi- 
fying the ungodly. For in this procedure there was involved the mighty paradox 
of the infinitely just Judge Himself becoming the sinner’s substitute before His 
own law and the infinitely blessed God receiving in His own person the penalty 
of sin.” 


And further : 


“The elements of the plan of salvation are rooted in the mysterious nature 
of the Godhead, in which there coexists a trinal distinction of persons with absolute 
unity of essence; and the revelation of the Trinity was accordingly incidental to 
the execution of this plan of salvation, in which the Father sent the Son to be the 
propitiation for sin, and the Son, when He returned to the glory which He had 
with the Father before the world was, sent the Spirit to apply His redemption to 
men. The disclosure of this fundamental fact of the divine nature, therefore, 
lagged until the time had arrived for the actual working out of the long-promised 
redemption; and it was accomplished, first of all in fact rather than in word, by 
the actual appearance of God the Son on earth and the subsequent manifestations 
of the Spirit, who was sent forth to act as His representative in His absence ”’ 
(Studies in Theology, pp. 112, 113). 


\ 


We believe that the cosmological, teleological, ontological, 
and moral arguments for the existence of God are valid for any 
one with an open and unprejudiced mind. Perhaps they will 
not convince a rationalist or an atheist, but at present we are not 
particularly concerned with that class of persons. That theism 
alone is capable of solving the riddle of the universe is the firm 
conviction of present day scientific and philosophical thought 
as we have it set forth in the writings of the most outstanding 
leaders in these fields, such as Eddington, Jeans, Millikan, 
Whitehead, Hocking, Brightman, etc. The materialistic con- 
cept which held almost undisputed sway a few decades ago has 
been replaced with the idea that behind all that we see there is a 
personal God who is the Creator and Sustainer of the universe. 
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The writer assumes that his readers are convinced theists. 
Others could hardly be expected to have an interest in theology, 
much less to be concerned about the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The psalmist gave the divine appraisal of Atheism in the words, 
“The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God ” (xiv. 1). 
Asa recent writer has pointed out, Atheism is 
“the very quintessence of absurdity, folly raised to the ##h degree. In view of the 
manifold. proofs of His power and wisdom on every hand, it is hard to see how 
any open mind can deny the existence of a Supreme Being who rules over all. 
To maintain that this far-flung universe is the result of an accidental juxtaposition 
of atoms, a fortuitous confluence of cosmic forces, is a hypothesis too nonsensical 
for refutation. As has been pointed out more than once, as well expect a million 
monkeys banging away on typewriters accidentally to produce a Paradise Lost. 
An atheistic explanation of the origin of the world (the sum total of all that is) 
calls for an immeasurably greater credulity than the tenets of. Theism. If there 
be no God the cosmos is a hopeless riddle” (Dr. C. Norman Bartlett, The Triune 
God, p. 36). 

But while it is so widely recognized that Theism alone 
offers an adequate explanation of the universe, the fact remains 
that many theists who firmly believe in the existence of a personal 
God deny just as strongly that there is a plurality of persons in 
the Godhead as is set forth in the trinitarian faith. In the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity they see only tritheism; or 
some one of the myriad varieties of polytheism which have 
been so common in both ancient and modern times. They 
look upon it as an absurdity or as a contradiction of terms, and 
are never tired of asserting that if God is one He cannot be 
three. But when we give more careful thought to the theistic 
problem we find that the absurdity and irrationality lie on their 
side of the fence, and that the conception of God as an eternally 
lonely, solitary person is utterly out of the question. And while 
we do not go so far as to say that the personality of God necessarily 
implies the doctrine of the Trinity, we do believe that the personal 
traits of love, honour, fellowship, trust, sympathy, etc., cannot 
flower forth in their full beauty and fragrance unless there are 
objective personal relationships, and that this is true of Deity — 
as well as of humanity. 

The theory that God is superpersonal is, of course, an 
absurdity. In the nature of the case Divine personality is an 
infinitely greater thing than human personality; but the 
only alternative to a personal God is an impersonal God. And 
when we assert that God is impersonal we assert the primary 
tenet of atheism. If God exists, He must be personal. We 
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cannot worship the Principle of the Absolute, nor hold com-_ 
munion with a Cosmic Power ; and to assert that God is super- 


personal is but to deceive ourselves with a high-sounding 
phrase. 


II 
STATEMENT OF THE DoctTRINE 


Assuming that Theism is the accepted form of belief, 
and that God is personal, we would state the doctrine of the 
Trinity under the following heads : 


1. There is but one only living and true God. 


One of the most common objections alleged against the 
doctrine of the Trinity is that it involves tritheism, or a belief 
in three Gods. The fact of the matter, however, is, that it 
stands unalterably opposed to tritheism as well as to every 
other form of polytheism. Scripture, reason and conscience 
are in perfect agreement that there is but one self-existent, 
eternal, supreme Being in whom all of the divine attributes or 
perfections inhere and from whom they cannot be separated. 
That both the Old and the New Testament do teach the unity 
of God is clearly set forth in the following verses : 

“Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah” 
(Deut. vi. 4). ‘‘ Thus saith Jehovah, the King of Israel, and 
his Redeemer, Jehovah of hosts : I am the first, and I am the 
last ; and beside me there is no God” (Isa. xliv. 6). The 
Decalogue, which is the foundation of the moral and religious 
code of Christianity, as well as of Judaism, has as its first and 
greatest commandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me” (Exod. xx. 3). “I and the Father are one,” said 
Jesus (John x. 30). “‘ Thou believest that God is one ; thou 
doest well” (Jas. ii. 19). ‘‘ We know that no idol is anything 
in the world, and that there is no God but one ” (1 Cor. viii. 4). 
There is but “‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all” (Eph. 
iv. 5,6). “I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the 
last, the beginning and the end ” (Rev. xxii. 13). From Genesis 
to Revelation God is declared to be one. 

That the universe is a unit is the settled conclusion of 
modern science and philosophy ; and with this, of course, goes 
the corollary that the God who created it and who rules it is 
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One. Astronomers tell us, for instance, that the same principles 
which govern in our solar system are also found in the millions 
of stars which are trillions of miles away. Physicists analyze 
the light-that comes from the sun and from the distant stars 
and tell us that not only are the same elements, such as iron, 
carbon, oxygen, etc., which are found on the earth also found 
on them, but that these elements are found in practically the 
same proportion as here. From the law of gravitation we learn 
that every material object in the universe attracts every other 
material object with a force which is directly proportional to 
their masses and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between their centres. Hence every grain of sand in 
the desert and on the sea-shore is linked up with every sun in 
the universe. The sluggish earth mounts upward to meet the 
falling snowflake. The microscope reveals marvels just as 
wonderful as those revealed by the telescope, and everywhere 
it is the same unified sytem. 

Certainly the Unitarians have no monopoly on the doctrine 
of the unity of God. Trinitarians hold this just as definitely. 
The unity of God is one of the basic postulates of theism, and 
no system can possibly be true which teaches otherwise. 


2. While God in His innermost nature is One, He, nevertheless, 
exists as three Persons. 


The best concise definition of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so far as we are aware, is that found in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism : “‘ There are three persons within the Godhead ; 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are 
one God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 
We would prefer, however, to use the term “ Spirit ” rather than 
“Ghost ”, since a ghost is commonly understood to be a disem- 
bodied spirit, and the Holy Spirit has never possessed a body 
of any kind. 

We have seen that the Scriptures teach that there is but 


one true and living God. They teach with equal clearness that 


this one God exists as three distinct Persons, as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit : 

(a) The Father is God: “ To us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things” (1 Cor. viii. 6). ‘“‘ Paul, an 
apostle . . . through Jesus Christ, and God the Father ” (Gal. 
i. 1). “ There is . . . one God and Father of all ” (Eph. iv. 6). 
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“ At that season Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth. . . ” (Matt. xi. 25). “For © 
him (the Son) the Father, even God, hath sealed ” (John vi. 27). 
“ According to the foreknowledge of God the Father” (1 Pet. 
i. 2). ‘‘ That every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father ” (Phil. ii. 11). “* I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and my God and your God” 
(John xx. 17). ‘“‘ But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth ” 
(John iv. 23). Jesus prayed to God the Father (Mark xiv. 36 ; 
John xi. 41 ; xvii. 11, etc). 

(4) The Son is God: “ Christ . . . who is over all, God 
blessed for ever” (Rom. ix. 5). “‘ For in him (Christ) dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ” (Col. ii. 9). “* Thomas 
answered and said unto him, My Lord and my God” (John 
xx. 28). “‘ I and the Father are one” (John x. 30). “ Looking 
for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ” (Titus ii. 13). ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi. 16). Christ 
assumed power over the Sabbath, and “ called God his own 
Father, making himself equal with God” (John v. 18). He 
assumed the prerogatives of God in forgiving sins (Mark 1i. 5). 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God ”’ (John i. 1). 

The attributes which can be ascribed only to God are 
ascribed to Christ: Holiness—‘‘ Thou art the Holy One 
of God” (John vi. 69); “ Him who knew no sin”, (2 Cor. 
v. 21) ; “ Which of you convicteth me of sin ? ” (John viii. 46) ; 
“ Holy, guiltless, undefiled, separate from sinners ” (Heb. vii. 
26). Eternity—‘“ In the beginning was the Word ” (John i. 1) ; 
“ Before Abraham was born, I am” (John viii. 58) ; “ But of 
the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever” 
(Heb. i. 8); “ The glory which I had with thee before the 
world was” (John xvii. 5). Life—” In him was life” (John i. 
4); ‘‘ lam the way, and the truth, and the life ; no one cometh 
unto the Father but by me ” (John xiv. 6) ; “ I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life” (John xi. 25). Immutability—‘“ Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever” (Heb. xiii. 
8), ‘‘ They (the heavens) shall perish ; but thou continuest. . 
They shall be changed : but thou art the same ” (Heb. i. 11, 12). 
Omnipotence—“ All authority hath been given unto me in 
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heaven and on earth ” (Matt. xxviii. 18) ; ‘“‘ The Lord God, who 
is and who was and who is to come, the Almighty ” (Rev. i. 8). 
Omniscience—“ Thou knowest all things” (John xvi. 30) ; 
“« Jesus knowing their thoughts ” (Matt. ix. 4) ; “ Jesus knew 
from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who 
it was that should betray him ” (Jolin vi. 64) ; ‘“‘ In whom are 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden ” (Col. ii. 3). 
Omnipresence—“ I am with you always” (Matt. xxviii. 20) ; 
“* The fulness of him that filleth all in all” (Eph. i. 23). Creation 
—“ All things were made through him ; and without him was 
not anything made that hath been made” (John i. 3); “ The 
world was made through him” (John i. 10); “ For in him 
were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or 
principalities or powers ; all things have been created through 
him, and unto him ; and he is before all things, and in him all 
things consist” (Col. i. 17); ‘‘ Upholding all things by the 
word of his power” (Heb. i. 13). Raising the dead—‘‘ And 
he (God the Father) gave him (Christ the Son) authority to 
execute judgment . . . for the hour cometh in which all that 
are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment ” 
(John v. 27-9). Judgment of all men—‘ But when the Son 
of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory : and before him shall be 
gathered all the nations : and he shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats ; 
and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, and the goats on the 
left. Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. . . . And he shall 
say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into the eternal fire, which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels. . . . And these shall go away into eternal punishment : © 
but the righteous into eternal life ” (Matt. xxv. 31-46). Prayer 
and worship are ascribed to Christ—‘‘ If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, that will I do” (John xiv. 14) ; “ He was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven, and they worshipped 
him ” (Luke xxiv. 51, 52) ; “‘ Stephen, calling upon the Lord, 
and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” (Acts vii. 59) ; all 
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are to “ honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He 
that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father that sent — 
him ” (John v. 23) ; “ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt 
be saved ” (Acts xvi. 31) ; “‘ Let all the angels of God worship 
him” (Heb. i. 6); “‘ That in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow . . . and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 
ii. 10, 11); “ Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Pet. 
iii. 18); “ Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory for ever and 
ever’ (Heb. xiii. 21) ;—and when we compare these verses 
with statements such as we have in Isaiah, ‘‘ Look unto me and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there 
is none else” (xlv. 22), and Jeremiah, “‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
Cursed be the man that trusteth in man and that maketh flesh 
his arm ” (xvii. 5), we are faced with this dilemma : either the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity must be true, or the Scriptures 
are self-contradictory ; either the Scriptures recognize more 
Gods than one, or Christ, together with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, is that one God. 

All of these ascriptions of holiness, eternity, life, immuta- 
bility, omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, creation, provi- 
dence, raising the dead, judgment of all men, prayer and worship 
due to Christ, most clearly teach His Deity. Such attitudes of 
mind if directed toward a creature would be idolatrous. 

It is further to be kept in mind that the Scriptures teach 
that at a definite time in history this divine Person became 
incarnate by taking into His personality a germinant human 
nature, so that He was and continues to be both God and man, 
in two distinct natures and one Person forever. He was born 
in the flesh, lived as a perfectly normal human being would 
live, suffered, and died. It was not with another man that the 
second Person of the Trinity united Himself—for that would 
have given Him a dual personality—but with impersonal, human 
nature. In this union the Divine was, of course, basic and 
controlling, so that this was not a case of a man being exalted 
to Deity, but of God voluntarily humbling Himself and descend- 
ing to the plane of man, in order that as man’s substitute and 
in man’s nature He might assume man’s guilt, suffer the penalty 
which was due, and thus accomplish man’s redemption. Here, 
again, we are face to face with impenetrable mystery, and cannot 
go beyond the historical facts recorded in Scripture. We do, 
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however, find an analogy for this in our own persons, in that 
we have two natures, the spiritual and the material, each of 
which is perfectly distinct, yet with the spiritual taking precedence 
over and controlling the material. In a way somewhat analogous 
to this the Divine and human natures exist in Christ, each con- 
tinuing to have its own properties and to fulfil its own functions. 

(c) The Holy Spirit is God: ‘‘ Peter said, Ananias, why hath 
Satan filled thy heart to lie unto the Holy Spirit? . . . Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God ” (Acts v. 3, 4); “ For 
who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of the man, which is in him ? even so the things of God none 
knoweth, save the Spirit of God ” (1 Cor. ii. 11) ; “* But when the 
Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he 
shall bear witness of me” (Johri xv. 26). In the Baptismal 
Formula, “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them in the fiame of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ” (Matt. xxviii. 19), and in the 
Apostolic Benediction, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with 
you all” (2 Cor, xiii. 14), the Holy Spirit is placed on a plane 
of absolute equality with the Father and the Son as Deity and is 
regarded equally with them as the source of all power and 
blessing. 

There are many, even among professedly Christian people, 
who have no higher conception of the Holy Spirit than that of 
an impersonal, mysterious, supernatural power or influence of 
God. It is true that in the Old Testament, where the emphasis 
was upon the unity of God, the references to the Spirit, while 
not incapable of being applied to a distinct person, were more 
generally understood to designate simply God’s power or 
influence. But in the more advanced revelation of the New 
Testament the distinct personality of the Holy Spirit is clearly 
seen. No longer can He be looked upon as merely a divine 
power or influence, but as a divine Person. Some people, even 
among those in the Christian Churches, because they are very 
thoughtless, speak of the Holy Spirit as is, when a little reflec- 
tion would show them that the proper term is He or Him. 

That the Holy Spirit is a Person is clearly taught in the 
following verses : ‘‘ The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot” (Acts viii. 29). ‘‘ The Spirit said 
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unto him (Peter), Behold, three men seek thee. But arise, and — 
get thee down, go with them, nothing doubting : for I have 
sent them ” (Acts x. 19, 20). ‘‘ The Holy Spirit said, separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them ” (Acts xiii. 2). “* The Holy Spirit shall teach you in that 
hour what ye ought to say” (Luke xii. 12). “‘ When he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth : 
for he shall not speak from himself ; but what things soever 
he shall hear, these shall he speak : and he shall declare unto 
you the things that are to come. He shall glorify me: for he 
shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you ” (John xvi. 13, 
14). ‘ And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you anothc. 
Comforter that he may be with you for ever even the Spirit of 
truth : whom the world cannot receive ; for it beholdeth him 
not, neither knoweth him : ye know him ; for he abideth with 
you, and shall be in you” (John xiv. 16, 17),—here the Holy 
Spirit is called a ‘“‘ Comforter” (marginal reference Advocate), 
that is, one called to stand by our side as our Guide, Teacher, 
Instructor ; and in the nature of the case, therefore, He must 
be a Person. In a parallel passage Christ is similarly spoken of, 
—‘‘ We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous” (1 John ii. 1). “‘ The Spirit maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered ” (Rom. viii. 26). 
“ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God ” (Eph. iv. 30). “ He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches ” 
(Rev. ii. 17). “‘ Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men ; but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be 
forgiven. And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son 
of man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in that which is to come ” (Matt. xii. 31, 32)— 
the language here used implies that it is impossible to commit 
a sin against a more divine personage than the Holy Spirit, 
that of all possible sins the sin against the Holy Spirit is the 
worst, both in its nature and consequences, and thus implies 
His eternal dignity and Deity. 

Words which in the Old Testament are ascribed to God 
are in the New Testament more specifically said to have been 
spoken by the Holy Spirit,—compare Jer. xxxi. 33, 34 with 
Heb. x. 15-7 ; Ps. xcv. 7-11 with Heb. iii. 7-11 ; Isa. vi. 9, 10 
with Acts xxviii. 25-8. In the Old Testament we read that the 
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Holy Spirit brought order out of the primeval chaos (Gen. i. 2) ; 
that He strove to lead the ante-diluvians in the ways of righteous- 
ness (Gen. vi. 13); He equipped certain men to become 
prophets (Num. xi. 26, 29) ; He instructed the Israelites as a 
people (Neh. ix. 20) ; He came upon Isaiah and equipped him 
to be a prophet (Ixi. 1), and caused Ezekiel to go and preach to 
those of the captivity (iii. 12, 15). In the New Testament the 
miracle of the virgin birth of Christ is wrought through His 
power (Luke i. 35) ; He descends on Jesus at the baptism and 
equipped Him for the public ministry (Matt. iii. 16) ; He was 
promised as a Comforter and Teacher to the disciples (John 
xvi. 7-13) ; He came upon the disciples on the day of Pentecost 
and equipped them to be world missionaries (Acts ii. 1-42) ; 
He kept Paul from going in one direction and sent him in 
another (Acts xvi. 6-10) ; He equips different individuals with 
different gifts and talents (1 Cor. xii. 4-31) ; He performs the 
supernatural work of regenerating the souls of men (Titus 
iii. 5, John iii. 5) ; He inspired the prophets and apostles so 
that what they spoke or wrote in God’s name was truly His 
word to the people (2 Pet. i. 20, 21) ; in the works of regeneration 
and sanctification He applies to the heart of each of the Lord’s 
people the objective redemption which was wrought out by 
Christ, and in general He directs the affairs of the advancing 
Church. He is thus set forth as the Author of order and beauty in 
the physical world, and of faith and holiness in the spiritual world. 

Throughout the Scriptures the Holy Spirit is thus set forth 
as a distinct Person, with a mind, will and power of His own. 
Baptism is administered in His name. He is constantly asso- 
ciated with two other Persons, the Father and the Son, whose 
distinct personalities are recognized,—a phenomenon which 
could lead only to confusion if He too were not a distinct Person. 
The personal pronouns, “ He”, “ Him”, “1”, and “ Me”, 
are applied to Him, pronouns which can be used intelligently 
only when applied toa person. They occur so repeatedly through 
the prose narratives and cannot be set aside as a tendency to | 
personify an impersonal force. That two and two make four 
does not appear more clear and conclusive than that the Holy 
Spirit is a living Agent, working with consciousness, will and 

wer. 

ee After the personality of the Holy Spirit is established there 
are but few who will deny His Deity. It is certain that He is 
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not a creature, and consequently those who admit His per- 
sonality accept His Deity readily enough. Most of the heretical © 
sects that have maintained that Christ was a mere man have, in 
accordance with that, maintained that the Spirit was only a 
power or influence. This was the opinion held by the Gnostics 
and Socinians, as well as that held by present-day Unitarians 
and rationalists. 

That there should be any doubt at all concerning the 
personality of the Spirit may seem strange; and yet, as Dr. A. H. 
Strong has pointed out : . 

“ It is noticeable that in Scripture there is no obtrusion of the Holy Spirit’s 
personality, as if He (the One who inspired the prophets as they wrote) desired 
to draw attention to Himself. The Holy Spirit shows, not Himself, but Christ. 
Like John the Baptist, He is a mere voice, and so an example to Christian preachers, 
who are themselves ‘ made . . . sufficient as ministers . . . of the spirit’ (2 Cor. 
iii. 6). His leading is therefore often unperceived; He so joins Himself to us 
that we infer His presence only from the new and holy exercises of our own minds; 


He continues to work in us even when His presence is ignored and His purity is 
outraged by our sins” (Systematic Theology, p. 324). 


- 3. The terms “ Father”, “‘ Son” and “‘ Holy Spirit” designate 
distinct Persons who are objective to each other. 

The terms Father, Son and Spirit do not merely designate 
the different relations which God assumes toward His creatures. 
They are not analogous to the terms Creator, Preserver and 
Benefactor, which do express such relations, but are the proper 
names of different subjects who are distinct from one another 
as one person is distinct from another. That this is true is clear 
from the following personal relations which they bear toward 
each other : 

(a) They mutually use the pronouns I, thou, he and him 
when speaking to or of each other. ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him” (Matt. xvii. 5). 
“ Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son, that the Son may 
glorify thee ” (John xvii. 1). ‘“‘ I came out from the Father, and 
am come into the world ; again, I leave the world, and go unto 
the Father ” (John xvi. 28). “‘ When he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he shall guide you into all the truth: for he shall not 
speak from himself: but what things soever he shall hear, 
these shall he speak : and he shall declare unto you the things 
that are to come ” (John xvi. 13). 

(4) The Father loves the Son, and the Son loves the Father. 
The Spirit glorifies the Son. “ The Father loveth the Son, 
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and hath given all things into his hand” (John iii. 35). “I 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love” 
(John xv. 10). “ He (the Holy Spirit) shall glorify me ; for 
he shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you” (John xvi. 
14). 
(c) The Son prays to the Father. “ And now, Father, 

glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had 

with thee before the world was” (John xvii. 5). “And I 

will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, 

that he may be with you for ever ” (John xiv. 16). 

(d) The Father sends the Son, and the Father and the 
Son send the Holy Spirit who acts as their Agent. “ He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me ” (Matt. x. 40). ‘“‘ As thou didst send me into 
the world ” (John xvii. 18). “ And this is eternal life, that they 
should know thee the only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ ” (John xvii. 3). ‘* But the Comforter, 
even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things, and shall bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you ” (John xiv. 26). “‘ It is expedient 
for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you ; but if I go I will send him unto you” 
(John xvi. 7). 

Thus we see that the Persons within the Godhead are so 
distinct that each can address the others, each can love the 
others, the Father sends the Son, the Father and the Son send 
the Spirit, the Son prays to the Father, and we can pray to each 
of them. They act and are acted upon as subject and object, 
and each has a particular work to perform. We say they are 
distinct persons, for a person is one who can say I, who can be 
addressed as thou, and who can act and be the object of action. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, then, is but the synthesis of 
these facts. When we have said these three things,—that there 
is but one God, that the Father and the Son and the Spirit is 
each God, and that the Father and the Son and the Spirit is each a 
distinct Person,—we have enunciated the doctrine of the 
Trinity in its fulness. This is the form in which it is found in 
the Scriptures, and it is also the form in which it has entered 
into the faith of the Church. 
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III 
FurtTHer Scriprure Proor 


While there is no single passage in Scripture which sets 
forth the doctrine of the Trinity in formal, credal statement, 
there are numerous passages in which the three Persons are 
mentioned in such a manner as to exhibit at once their unity 
and their distinctness. Most important of these is the Great 
Commission- given in Matthew xxviii. 19, in which baptism 
is commanded “‘ in the name of the Father and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit’. In this, the initiatory rite of the Christian 
religion, the doctrine of the Trinity is purposely set forth in 
such a manner as to keep it before the minds of the people as a 
cardinal doctrine of the faith. 

“What we witness here,” says Dr. Warfield, “is the authoritative announce- 
ment of the Trinity as the God of Christianity by its Founder, in one of the most 
solemn of His recorded declarations. Israel had worshipped the one only true 
God under the Name of Jehovah; Christians are to worship the same one only and 
true God under the Name of ‘the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit’. 
This is the distinguishing characteristic of Christians; and that is as much as to 
say that the doctrine of the Trinity is, according to our Lord’s own apprehension 
of it, a distinctive mark of the religion which He founded ” (Bid/ical Doctrines, 
p- 155)- 

The Apostolic Benediction—‘‘ The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit, be with you all ” (2 Cor. xiii. 14), which is a prayer 
addressed to Christ for His grace, to the Father for His love, 
and to the Holy Spirit for His fellowship—is designed to serve 
the same purpose. In this formula, as in that of baptism, the 
divinity, and consequently the equality, of each of the persons 
in the Godhead is taken for granted ; and no other interpretation 
is rationally possible except that which the Church has held 
down through the ages, namely, that God exists in three Persons 
and that these three are one in substance, equal in power and 
glory. 

In the account of our Lord’s baptism we find as clear teach- 
ing concerning the reality of the Trinity as any one can reasonably 
ask for,—Christ the Son stood there in human form and was 
visible to all the people, the voice of God the Father spoke from 
heaven, saying, “‘ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased” and the descent of the Holy Spirit upon Christ was 
seen as that of a dove (Matt. iii. 16, 17). 
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In the announcement of the birth of Jesus three divine 
Persons come into view: ‘‘ And the angel answered and said 
unto her, The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee : wherefore the holy 
thing which is begotten shall be called the Son of God ” (Luke 
i. 35). Here we read of the coming of the Holy Spirit, of the 
power of the Most High, and are told that the Child is to be 
known as the Son of God. Also, in the parallel account of 
Matthew i. 18-23 the three persons of the Trinity are named. 

The distinction between the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit is announced by Jesus when He says : “ But when 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, He shall bear witness of me ” (John xv. 26). 

In the final discourse and prayer (John, chs. xiv—xvii), 
Christ spoke to and of the Father and promised to send another 
Comforter, the Holy Spirit, who would guide, teach, and inspire 
the disciples. Here again the personality and Deity of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are recognized with special clearness. 

The following are a few verses out of a multitude of others 
which might be quoted to prove that there is a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead : “‘ For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life” (John iii. 16), “‘ For 
as the Father raiseth the dead and giveth them life, even so the 
Son also giveth life to whom he will. For neither doth the 
Father judge any man, but he hath given all judgment unto 
the Son ; that all may honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the 
Father that sent him” (John v. 22, 23). ‘“‘ The glory which 
I had with thee before the world was ” (John xvii. 5). “‘ Grace 
to you and peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” (Gal. i. 3). “* I came out from the Father, and am come 
into the world: again, I leave the world, and go unto the 
Father ” (John xvi. 28). ‘‘ Jesus answered and said unto him, — 
If a man love me he will keep my word : and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him ” (John xiv. 23). 

The teaching of Jesus is, of course, trinitarian throughout. 
In accordance with the Hebrew idea of sonship,—that whatever 
the father is, that the son is also,—He claimed to be the Son of 
God (Matt. ix. 27; xxiv. 36; Mark viii. 31 ; Luke x. 22 ; 

22 
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John ix. 35-37 ; xi. 4) ; and the Jews, with exact appreciation — 
of His meaning, understood Him to claim that He was “ equal 
with God ” (John v. 18), or, to put it more briefly, they under- 
stood Him to claim that He was “ God ” (John x. 33). He claims 
that He knows the Father and that the Father knows Him with 
perfect mutual knowledge : “ All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father : and no one knoweth who the Son is, 
save the Father ; and who the Father is, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him” (Luke x. 22 ; 
also Matt. xi. 27). The title, “‘ Son of God”, in such a sense 
that it involves absolute community with God the Father in 
knowledge and power, is attributed to Him and accepted by 
Him (Matt. viii. 29 ; xiv. 33 ; xxvii. 40, 43, 54; Markiii. 11 ; 
Luke iv. 41 ; xxii. 70; John i. 34, 39; xi. 27). But while 
He thus asserts that His eternal home is in the depths of the 
Divine Being, He sets forth in equally clear language His 
distinctness from the Father: “ Jesus said unto them, If God 
were your Father, ye would love me : for I came forth and am 
come from God ; for neither have I come of myself, but he sent 
me” (John viii. 42). And to His disciples He said: “ In 
that day ye shall ask in my name : and I say not unto you, that 
I will pray the Father for you ; for the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came 
forth from the Father. I came out from the Father, and am 
come into the world ; again, I leave the world, and go unto the 
Father ” (John xvi. 26-8). 

It is even more important in this connection to notice 
that in the teaching of Jesus this interrelationship is not confined 
to the Father and the Son, but that it also extends with full 
force to a third Person, the Holy Spirit. Immediately after a 
passage in which the distinction, and also the unity, of the Father 
and Son is set forth we read ; “‘ And I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may be with 
you for ever, even the Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot 
receive ; for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him: ye 
know him ; for he abideth with you, and shall be in you. . . . 
But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring 
to your remembrance all that I said unto you ” (John xiv. 16-26). 
And again, “‘ But now I go unto him that sent me. . . . It is 
expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, the 
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Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I go, I will send 
him unto you. . . . Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he shall guide you into all the truth” (John xvi. 5-13). 
Hence our primary reason for believing the doctrine of the 
Trinity is, as we have stated elsewhere, not because of any 
general tendency of human thinking to go in that direction, nor 
because of any analogies in nature, but only because it is a 
clearly revealed doctrine of the Bible. For those who accept 
the authority of the Scriptures the evidence is conclusive. We 
do not here attempt to argue with those who deny that authority, 
but refer them to the Christian doctrine of the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Unless we are agreed that the Scriptures are 
an authoritative revelation from God, it is useless to argue over 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The Christian finds the proofs 
for the trustworthiness of the Bible so convincing that he is 
compelled to accept its teaching concerning the Trinity even 
though his finite mind is not able to comprehend its full meaning. 
Yet while it is true that the evidence for the doctrine of the 
Trinity is found in the Bible, it is also true that, as in the case 
of the other doctrines in the Christian system, there is no place 
where this doctrine is set forth in a complete and systematic 
form. The different elements of the doctrine, such as the unity 
of God, the true and equal Deity of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, their distinct personality, the relationship which they 
bear to each other, to the Church, and to the world, etc., while 
expressed most clearly in the New Testament are found scattered 
through all parts of the Bible from the first chapter of Genesis 
to the last of Revelation. It is only by proving these elements 
separately, as we have attempted to do, that the truth of the whole 
doctrine is most satisfactorily brought out. The doctrine is 
given in Scripture, not in formulated definition, but in fragmen- 
tary allusions ; and it is only as we assemble the disjecta membra 
into their organic unity that we are able to grasp its true meaning. 
It lies in Scripture as it were in solution, and comes into clear 
view only when it is crystallized out from its solvent. The Bible — 
is not a work on Systematic Theology, but only the quarry out 
of which the stone for such a temple can be obtained. Instead 
of giving us a formal statement of a theological system it gives 
us a mass of raw materials which must be organized and systema- 
tized and worked up into their organic relations. Nowhere, for 
instance, do we find a formal statement of the doctrine of the 
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Inspiration of the Scriptures, or of the sovereignty of God, or of 
the Person of Christ. The Bible gives us an account of the 
creation of the world and of man, of the entrance of sin, and of 
God’s purpose to redeem man from sin. It tells particularly 
of God’s merciful dealings with one group of people, the Israel- — 
ites, and of the founding of Christianity ; and the doctrinal facts 
are given with but little regard to their logical relations. These 
doctrinal facts therefore need to be classified and arranged into 
a logical system and thus transformed into theology. That the 
material in the Bible is not arranged in a theological system is in 
accordance with God’s procedure in other realms. He has not 
given us a fully developed system of biology, astronomy, 
economics, or politics. We simply find the unorganized facts 
in nature and experience, and are left to develop them into a 
system as best we may. And since the doctrines are not thus 
presented in a systematic and formal way it is, of course, much 
easier for varied and false interpretations to arise. 

That even in the New Testament the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not set forth with anything even approaching systematic 
treatment, but rather in the form of incidental allusions, may 
occasion some surprise. But while not presenting the doctrine 
with argumentative reasoning, nor in credal statements, the 
New Testament everywhere assumes it ; and the unstudied 
naturalness and simplicity with which it is given makes it all 
the more impressive and illuminating. We find not merely a 
text here and there, but such a wealth of trinitarian implications 
that, as Dr. Bartlett says : 

“They blossom forth everywhere in such profusion that the reverent and 
unprejudiced reader seeking light upon this subject is troubled, not by a paucity 
of proof texts, but by an embarrassment of riches” (The Triune God, p. 22). 
Dr. Warfield points out that the whole book is saturated with 
Trinitarianism : 

“ Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit are the fundamental proof of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. This is as much as to say that all the evidence of whatever kind, 
and from whatever source derived, that Jesus Christ is God manifested in the 
flesh, and that the Holy Spirit is a Divine Person, is just so much evidence for the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and when we go to the New Testament for evidence of 
the Trinity we are to seek it, not merely in the scattered allusions to the Trinity 
as such, numerous and instructive as they are, but primarily in the whole mass 
of evidence which the New Testament provides of the Deity of Christ and the 
Divine personality of the Holy Spirit. When we have said this, we have said in 
effect that the whole mass of the New Testament is evidence for the Trinity. For 
the New Testament is saturated with evidence of the Deity of Christ and the 
Divine personality of the Holy Spirit” (Bidsical Doctrines, p. 146). 
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That a doctrine which to us is so difficult should, even in 
the hands of a people who had become fiercely monotheistic, 
take its place silently and imperceptibly among accepted Christian 
truths without struggle and without controversy, is certainly 
one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history of human 
thought. We have not far to seek, however, for the explanation. 
Marvellous developments had taken place between the closing 
of the Old Testament and the opening of the New. To quote 
Dr. Warfield again : 


“ It may carry us a little way to remark, as it has been customary to remark 
since the time of Gregory of Nazianzus, that it was the task of the Old Testament 
revelation to fix firmly in the minds and hearts of the people of God the great 
fundamental truth of the unity of the Godhead; and it would have been dangerous 
to speak to them of the plurality within this unity until this task had been fully 
accomplished. The real reason for the delay in the revelation of the Trinity, how- 
ever, is grounded in the secular development of the redemptive purpose of God; 
the times were not ripe for the revelation of the Trinity in the unity of the God- 
head until the fulness of the time had come for God to send forth His Son unto 
redemption, and His Spirit unto sanctification. The revelation in word must 
no doubt, but from which it derives its own entire significance and 
revelation of a Trinity in the Divine unity as a mere abstract truth without relation 
to manifested fact, and without significance to the development of the kingdom of 
God, would have been foreign to the whole method of the Divine procedure as 


it lies exposed to us in the pages of Scripture” (Bid/ical Doctrines, p. 145). 


- The revelation that God exists in three Persons, as Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, is, in fact, the only basis on which the 
Christian doctrine of redemption can be intelligently set forth. 
Hence the revelation concerning the plurality of Persons in 
the Godhead is not given for the mere purpose of presenting 
something which shall be puzzling and inscrutable to human 
minds, but as a necessary step in the much fuller revelation 
concerning the plan of salvation. The incarnation of God the 
Son and the outpouring of God the Holy Spirit at Pentecost 
marked two tremendous advances in the divine plan. The 
revelation of the Trinity was incidental to, and the inevitable 
effect of, the accomplishment of redemption, and at the time of 
the writing of the New Testament books the doctrine was already 
the common property of Christian believers. Hence in speaking 
and writing to one another they assumed this common trinitarian 
consciousness rather than instructed one another about some- 
thing concerning which there was no disagreement, and the result 
is that we find the doctrine everywhere pre-supposed, presented 
in the form of allusion rather than in express teaching. 
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IV 
Tue Trinity 1n THE TEsTAMENT 


In regard to all of the great doctrines of the Bible we find © 
that revelation has been progressive. What is only intimated 
at first is set forth clearly and fully as time goes on. The obscure 
hint in the Old Testament is found to coincide perfectly with 
the fuller revelations in the New. As with our physical eyesight 
God does not cause the sun to rise with a sudden flash, lest such 
strong and glorious light should blind us, so He has also borne 
with our immature spiritual eyesight ; He did not at first 
manifest Himself in the wonderful personality of the Messiah, 
the sun of Righteousness, and in the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
but revealed Himself gradually, precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little, there a little, until our understanding was 
prepared to receive the whole truth. Since the doctrine of the 
Trinity is one which arises out of the completed redemption 
as it is presented to us in the New Testament and cannot be 
intelligently comprehended apart from that redemption, we 
should not expect to find it set forth with any clearness in the 
Old Testament. And yet, if the doctrine is a vital and necessary 
part of the Christian system we would expect that at least some 
foregleams or intimations of it might be given. And this we 

find actually to be the case. 

“The Old Testament,” says Dr. Warfield, “ may be likened to a chamber 
richly furnished but dimly lighted; the introduction of light brings into it nothing 
which was not in it before; but it brings out into clearer view much of what is in 
it but only dimly or even not at all perceived before. The mystery of the Trinity 
is not revealed in the Old Testament; but the mystery of the Trinity underlies 
the Old Testament revelation, and here and there almost comes into view. Thus 
the Old Testament revelation of God is not corrected by the fuller revelation which 
follows it, but only perfected, extended and enlarged ” (Bidsical Doctrines, p. 142). 

The orderly, progressive way in which these doctrines are 
revealed, through the successive writings in the sixty-six books 
and over a period of approximately fifteen hundred years, is 
one of the strongest arguments for the Divine origin of the 
Bible. As all that is in the full grown tree was potentially in 
the seed, so we find that the clearly revealed doctrines of the 
New Testament were given in rudimentary form in the earliest 
chapters of Genesis. This is true of doctrines such as those 
of redemption, the Person and work of the Messiah, the nature 
of the Holy Spirit, and the future life. But in regard to no other 
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doctrine is this more true than in regard to that of the Trinity. 
Indirect allusions to the Trinity were permitted by the Holy 
Spirit who presided over the writing of the books, but there is 
no reason to believe that the truth was apprehended in any 
adequate way even by the prophets themselves. The doctrine 
itself was veiled and held in reserve until the accompanying work 
of Christ in redemption made it intelligible to the human mind. 
Hence the Old Testament emphasizes the unity of God 
and special care is taken not to aggravate the constant tendency 
of Israel toward polytheism. A premature revelation of the 
Trinity might have been a hindrance to religious progress ; 
for the race then, like the child now, needed to learn the unity 
of God before it could profitably be taught the Trinity. Other- 
wise it might have fallen into tritheism. Abraham in Chaldea, 
and the Israelites in Egypt and later in Palestine, needed to be 
guarded against the almost universal urge toward polytheism. 
The first and greatest commandment of the Decalogue was 
directed against polytheism, and the second and next most 
important was directed against idolatry with its strong tendency 
toward polytheism. For centuries this was drilled into the 
consciousness of Israel and established as a primal truth ; then 
at long last a new day dawned, the Messiah came personally to 
live among and instruct His people, and the Holy Spirit was 
manifested in power in the early Church. The Church was 
then ready for the further truth that while God is One, He, 
nevertheless, exists as three Persons. Even after the New 
Testament revelation men have found it extremely difficult to 
state the doctrine of the Trinity without verging on Tritheism 
on the one hand, or Modalism or Unitarianism on the other. 


Plural Names and Pronouns 


In the very first chapter of Genesis, as well as in many other 
places, we find that the names of God are in the plural, Elohim, 
also Adonai ; and with these plural forms of the divine name 
singular verbs and adjectives are usually joined,—a remarkable 
phenomenon in view of the fact that the Hebrew language also 
contained the singular term, E/, meaning God. Along with the 
plural name, God sometimes uses plural pronouns in referring 
to Himself : “‘ Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness ” (Gen. i. 26, 27) ; ‘“‘ And Jehovah God said, Behold, the 
man is become as one of us, to know good and evil ” (spoken of 
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Adam after the fall) (Gen. iii. 22) ; “‘ Come, let us go down, and 
there confound their language ” (at the tower of Babel) (Gen. | 
xi. 17) ; “And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us ?”’ (Isa. vi. 8). In these verses 
we have counsel within the Trinity, God speaking with Himself. 
He is not taking counsel with, nor asking advice of, the angels, 
as some have suggested ; for the angels are not His counsellors, 
but His servants, and, like man, infinitely below Him in 
knowledge. In the Divine nature itself, the Bible teaches 
us, is to be found that plurality of personal powers which 
polytheism separated and sought to worship in isolation, 

The words of Moses which are so often quoted by the 
Jews to-day, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah ” 
(Deut. vi. 4), are in the English translation an unmeaning 
repetition of words, but in the original Hebrew they contain 
much sound instruction. ‘ Jehovah our Elohim is one Jehovah ” 
the word Elohim being plural shows that God the Lord, in 
covenant engagement and manner of existence, is more than 
one, yet is “‘ one Jehovah ” as regards essence of being. 


The Angel of Fehovah 

Very important is the fact that, beginning with the book 
of Genesis and continuing with ever-increasing clearness through- 
out the remainder of the Old Testament, we find a distinction 
made between Jehovah and the Angel of Jehovah who presents 
Himself as one in essence with Jehovah yet distinct from Him. 
Such an event, in which God assumes the form of an angel or 
of a man in order to speak visibly and audibly to man, is com- 
monly known as a “‘ theophany”’. As the revelation is unfolded 
by the procession of the prophets we find that divine titles and 
divine worship are given to this Angel and accepted by Him, 
that He is revealed as an eternal Being, the Mighty God, the 
Prince of peace, the Adonai, the Lord of David, that He is to 
be born of a virgin, that He will be despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, that He will bear 
the sin of many, and that he will, above all, set up the kingdom 
of righteousness which is to increase until it fills the whole earth. 
These prophecies, as the New Testament makes clear, were ful- 
filled in Christ, the second Person of the Trinity, who in His 
Divine-human capacity wrought redemption for His people and 
who is to rule until all enemies have been placed under His feet. 
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In Genesis xvi. 7—13 we have an account of a theophany 
in which the Angel of Jehovah appeared to Hagar out in the 
wilderness, commanded her to return to her mistress, and 
promised that He would multiply her seed exceedingly. Now 
it is clear that no created angel, speaking in his own name, 
could have claimed such authority. ‘ Here we are face to face 
with God Himself under a different manifestation ; and Hagar, 
realizing this great truth, “called the name of Jehovah that 
spake unto her, Thou art a God that seeth : for she said, Have 
I even here looked after him that seeth me?” 

In Genesis xviii. 1—xix. 29 we have a remarkable revela- 
tion of God to Abraham with the idea of the Trinity in the 
background. There we read: ‘“‘ And Jehovah appeared unto 
him by the oaks of Mamre . . . and he looked, and, lo, three 
men stood over against him . . . and when he saw them. . . 
he bowed himself to the earth, and said, My lord (not lords), 
If now I have found favour in thy sight . . . And they said 
unto him, where is Sarah thy wife? And he said, Behold, in 
the tent. And he (Jehovah) said, I will certainly return unto 
thee when the season cometh round ; and, lo, Sarah thy wife 
shall have a son. And Sarah heard in the tent door, which was 
behind him. Now Abraham and Sarah were old, and well 
stricken in age. . . . And Sarah laughed within herself... . 
And Jehovah said unto Abraham, Wherefore did Sarah laugh ? 
. . . Is anything too hard for Jehovah?” Although the 
visitors appear as three men, that is, three persons, Abraham 
addresses them in the singular, and throughout this passage 
the singular references to Jehovah and the plural references 
to the three men are used interchangeably. And after the two 
“men” had gone on toward Sodom, Jehovah still stands 
before Abraham who pleads with Him to spare the city. Yet 
when the two men appear before Lot in Sodom it is Jehovah 
who speaks to him. “ And he (Jehovah) said, Escape for thy 
life . . . And Lot said unto them (plural) . . . Let me escape 
thither (to Zoar), . . . And he (Jehovah) said, See, I have. 
accepted thee concerning this thing also, that I will not overthrow 
the city of which thou hast spoken’. In other words, Jehovah 
who appeared to Abraham and the three men that Abraham 
saw apparently were the same, and Jehovah who appeared to 
Lot and the two men that Lot saw apparently were the same. 

In Genesis xxii. 1-19 we have references to God and also 
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to one who is “the angel of Jehovah”. In verse 2 God 
commands Abraham : “ Take now thy son. . . and offer him 
there for a burnt offering,” while in verse 12 the Angel of 
Jehovah retracts and nullifies the command of God, with the 
words : “ Lay not thy hand upon the lad.” In verses 15-18 this - 
angel of Jehovah swears by Himself as Jehovah, saying that He is 
Jehovah, and gives Abraham the promise of threefold blessing. 

In Genesis xxxii. 22-32 Jehovah appeared to Jacob under 
the guise of a mysterious person who wrestled with him all the 
night. In the morning Jacob realized that he had been face to 
face with God, and asked for His blessing. He called the 
name of the place “ Peniel”, “for”, said he, “I have seen 
God face to face”’. 

The Angel of Jehovah appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush and commissioned him to go back to Egypt and deliver 
the Israelites. He gave Moses the promise that He would 
be with them and that He would lead them out (Exod. iii. 1-22). 
In this passage the terms ‘‘ God” and “ Angel of Jehovah ” 
are used interchangeably. A little later God talked with Moses 
on Mount Sinai and gave him the Ten Commandments. In 
the New Testament Stephen tells us that it was the Angel who 
spoke to Moses on the Mount (Acts vii. 38), and Paul tells us 
specifically that Christ was the spiritual “ rock ” which followed 
the Israelites throughout their wilderness journey (1 Cor. x. 4). 

In Exod. xxiii. 20-23 God, speaking through Moses, 
promises to send His Angel before the children of Israel to 
keep them and to bring them into the promised land. In 
regard to this Angel they were especially warned : “‘ Take ye 
heed before him, and hearken unto his voice ; provoke him 
not ; for he will not pardon your transgressions : for my name 
is in him.” Here we find that the Angel of Jehovah has power 
to forgive sins ; and this in itself identifies Him with Jehovah, 
for we are taught that only God can forgive sins. In the New 
Testament we find that this power and authority belongs to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In Deuteronomy xviii. 18, 19 we find a most wonderful 
prophecy given through Moses. “I will raise them up a 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee ; and I will 
put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all 
that I shall command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak 
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in my name, I will require it of him.” 
ex-Rabbi Leopold Cohn says : 


“ Every Jewish scholar will admit that there has not been any other prophet 
like unto Moses outside of the Lord Jesus, who was even greater than Moses. That 
this promised future prophet is identical with the Angel of Exodus xxiii. 21 is 
proven by God’s command to obey Him. In’ addition to all these previous names 
and characteristics God calls Him here prophet and tells us that He will be born 
of a woman and be like one of our brethren. (And) notice, please, the particular 

nishment for disobeying this wonderful Person. ‘1 will require it of him.’ 

t means that in case of Israel’s disobedience to the Messiah, God is going to 

punish continually until they will repent and obey” (Pamphlet, The Trinity ix 
the Old Testament, p. 8). 


Concerning this prophecy 


In Joshua v. 13—vi. 3 another strange appearance is 
recorded. ‘“‘ And it came to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, 
that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold, there stood 
a man over against him with his sword drawn in his hand : 
and Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, 
or for our adversaries? But he~said, Nay ; but as prince of 
the host of Jehovah am I now come. And Joshua fell on his 
face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him, What 
saith my lord unto his servant? And the prince of Jehovah’s 
host said unto Joshua, Put off thy shoe from off thy foot ; for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy. . . . And Jehovah 
said unto Joshua, See, I have given into thy hand Jericho, and 
the king thereof, and the mighty men of valour... . ” This 
“man”, this “ prince of Jehovah’s host”, whom Joshua 
discovered to be Jehovah Himself, is quite plainly the promised 
Angel who was to go before the children of Israel and lead them 
into the land. 

In the light of the New Testament this Angel of Jehovah 
who appeared in Old Testament times, who spoke as Jehovah, 
exercised His power, received worship and had the authority 
to forgive sins, can be none other than the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who comes from the Father (John xvi. 28), speaks for Him 
(John iii. 34 ; xiv. 24), exercises His power (Matt. xxviii. 18), 
forgives sin (Matt. ix. 2), and receives worship (Matt. xiv. 23 ; 
John ix. 38). God the Father has not been seen by any man 
(John i. 18), neither could He be sent by any other ; but God 
the Son has been seen (1 John i. 1, 2), and has been sent (John 
v. 36). Apart from Christ the puzzling question would be, _ 
Who can this mysterious personality be? These qualities 
can be found in no other apart from God Himself. 
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Indirect allusions to a complexity of persons within the ) 
Godhead are found in numerous other places. Examples are : 
“* Jehovah saith unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand, Until 
I make thine enemies thy footstool ” (Ps. cx. 1), a passage which 
in the New Testament Christ applies to Himself (Mark xii. 
35-37). “‘ Jehovah said unto me, Thou art my son; This 
day have I begotten thee” (Ps. ii. 7), which Paul tells us was 
fulfilled in Christ (Acts xiii. 33). ‘“‘ Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever ” (Ps. xl. 6) ; and the writer of the book of Hebrews 
tells us that this relates to Christ and His kingdom (i. 8). 

The fact of the matter is that the Old Testament predictions 
of the coming Messiah,—such as that He should be born of a 
virgin (Isa. vii. 14), born in Bethlehem of Judaea (Mic. v. 2), 
the son of David and heir to his throne (2 Sam. vii. 12-6 ; 
Isa. ix. 7), that the government should be upon His shoulder, 
and His name should be called wonderful Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace 
(Isa. ix. 6), that He should work miracles in opening the eyes 
of the blind, unstopping the ears of the deaf, healing the lame, 
and causing the dumb to speak (Isa. xxxv. 5, 6), that He should | 
be a man of sorrows, acquainted with grief, having no special 
beauty, that He should be a suffering Messiah, wounded for 
our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, our substitute 
as a sacrifice to God (Isa. liii. 1-12), that He should suddenly 
come to His temple (Mal. iii. 1), that in His official entry into 
Jerusalem He should come in meekness, riding upon an ass 
(Zech. ix. 9), etc.,—taken in connection with the descriptions 
of the One known as the Angel of Jehovah, were designed to 
make it possible for the people to recognize the Lord Jesus 
Christ at once by comparing these descriptions with His works, 
and, accepting Him, to receive forgiveness for sins. But alas, 
that the very people to whom the Scriptures were entrusted were 
so blind that they not only failed to recognize Him, but rejected 
Him entirely with the most abusive and shameful treatment ! 


The Holy Spirit in the Old Testament 


Ordinarily the Old Testament references to the Spirit 
were so indistinct that they were understood to refer only to an 
energy or influence which proceeded from God. Nowhere is 
the Spirit specifically called a person ; yet when He is spoken 
of it is in terms that may properly be applied to a person. As 
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read in the light of the New Testament, however, there are a 
number of places in which He is seen to be a distinct Person. 
Examples are : ‘“* Who hath directed the Spirit of Jehovah, or 
being his counsellor hath taught him ?” (Isa. xl. 13); “‘ Thou 
gavest also thy good Spirit to instruct them” (Neh. ix. 20) ; 
“‘ My Spirit shall not str’ < with man for ever” (Gen. vi. 3) ; 
“Take not thy holy Spirit from me” (Ps. li. 11) ; “‘ Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit ?” (Ps. cxxxix. 7) ; and in Isaiah Ixiii. 
7-11 we may say that the Trinity actually comes into view, for 
here we have a reference to “‘ Jehovah ” who is the God of Israel 
and who bestows great blessings upon His people, to the “ angel 
of his presence” who “ was their Saviour’, and to the “ holy 
Spirit” who was in their midst and who was “ grieved” at 
their rebellion. Three times He is called the “ holy Spirit” 
(Ps. li. r1 ; Isa. lxiii. 10,11). Some theologians have understood 
the threefold ascription of praise in the seraphim’s song, “‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts ; the whole earth is full of his 
glory ” (Isa. vi. 3), with its close parallel in the angelic chorus 
of Revelation iv. 8, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God, the 
Almighty, who was and who is and who is to come”, as having 
reference to the Trinity. Certainly the divinely given formula 
which the priests were to use in blessing the people, “ Jehovah 
bless thee, and keep thee : Jehovah make his face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee : Jehovah lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace” (Num. vi. 24-26), finds its 
counterpart with explicit reference to the Trinity in the Apostolic 
Benediction of the New Testament Church: “ The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, be with you all ” (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 

Yet it is beyond question that, apart from the New Testa- 
ment revelation, these intimations of the distinct personalities of 
the Son and of the Spirit were obscure,—and purposely so, we 
may say, since the people were not then ready to grasp the meaning 
of such a revelation. No scholars using the Old Testament 
alone have ever arrived at a trinitarian conception of God. In 
fact Jews unite with Mohammedans in accusing Trinitarians of 
polytheism. At New Testament times those who had been trained 
under the law, the Pharisees, for instance, appear to have thought 
of the Spirit of God and the power of God as equivalent terms. 

But while not fully revealed and not recognized until 
Pentecost, the Holy Spirit as the executive of the Trinity was 
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from the beginning the sustainer and moulder of the laws of 
nature, the One who inspired the prophets and who could be > 
sinned against and grieved. In the second verse of the very 
first chapter in Genesis we read that “‘ The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters”,—the marginal reading says, 
“‘ was brooding upon ”’. 

“ Amid the darkness that surrounded the primeval chaos,” says Dr. J. Ritchie 
Smith, “ the Spirit of God is discovered, brooding upon the face of the waters, 
like a bird upon its nest” (The Holy Spirit in the Gospels, p. 34). 


Just as electricity was present in nature and played a vitally 
important part in the lives of men long before they discovered 
it and learned to make it serve so many wonderful purposes, so 
the Holy Spirit was living and active as a distinct Person in the 
Godhead from eternity and moulded the affairs of men without 
His distinct personality being known to them. 


“ Even in the first chapter of Genesis,” says Dr. Charles Hodge, “ the Spirit 
of God is represented as the source of all intelligence, order, and life in the created 
universe; and in the following books of the Old Testament He is represented as 
inspiring the prophets, giving wisdom, strength, and goodness to statesmen and 
warriors, and to the people of God. This Spirit is not an agency, but an agent, 
who teaches and selects; who can be sinned against and grieved; and who, in the 
New Testament, is unmistakably revealed as a distinct person. When John the 
Baptist appeared, we find him speaking of the Holy Spirit as of a person with 
whom his countrymen were familiar, as an object of divine worship and the giver 
of saving blessings. Our Divine Lord also takes this truth for granted, and promises 
to send the Spirit, as a Paraclete, to take His place; to instruct, comfort, and 
strengthen them, whom they were to receive and obey. Thus, without any violent 
transition, the earliest revelations of this mystery were gradually unfolded, until 
the Triune God, Father, Son, and Spirit, appear in the New Testament as the 
universally recognized God of all believers” (Systematic Theology, 1, p. 447). 


Jewish Misunderstanding of the Doctrine 


The Christian doctrine of the Trinity has been generally 
misunderstood among the Jewish people, with the result that 
they believe we worship three Gods. To set forth this idea 
and the reason for its strong hold on the Jewish people to-day 
we propose to quote rather extensively from the writings of one 
who is in a position to really understand the problem,—from 
the writings of Ex-Rabbi Leopold Cohn. Says he : 

“The reason that the Jews have become estranged from the doctrine of the 
Triune God is found in the teachings of Moses Maimonides. He compiled thirteen 
articles of faith which the Jews accepted and incorporated into their liturgy. One 
of them is ‘I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be His name, 
is an absolute one’ (Hebrew, ‘ Yachid’). This has been repeated daily by Jews 
in their prayers, ever since the twelfth century, when Moses Maimonides lived. 
This expression of an ‘ absolute one’ is diametrically opposed to the word of God 
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which teaches with great emphasis that God is not a * Yachid’, which means an 
only one, or an * absolute one’, but ‘achid’, which means a waited one. In Deuter- 
onomy vi. 4 God laid down for His people a principle of faith, which is ce 
superior to that of Moses Maimonides, inasmuch as it comes from God Himself. 
We read, ‘ Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is ONE ’, stressing the 
sense of the phrase * one’ by using not ‘ yachid’, which Moses Maimonides does, 
but ‘achid’, which means a waited one. 

occur in the Old Testament and in what connection and sense they are used, and 
thus ascertain their true meaning. 

“In. Genesis I we read, ‘And there was evening and there was morning, 
one day’. Here the word ‘achid’ is used, which implies that the evening and 
the morning—two separate objects—are called ose, thus showing plainly that 
the word ‘ achid’ does not mean an ‘ adso/ute one’, but a usited one. Then in 
Genesis ii 24 we read, ‘ Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh ’°. Here too the word 

‘achid ’ is used, furnishing another proof that it means a usited one, referring, as 
it does in this case, to two separate persons. 

“ Now let us see in the Word of God where that expression ‘ yachid ’, an 
‘ absolute one’, is found. In Genesis xxii 2 God says to Abraham, ‘ Take now thy 
son, thine only son’. Here we read the word ‘ yachid’. ‘The same identical word, 

‘ yachid ’, is repeated i in the 12th verse of the same chapter. In Psalm xxv. 16 it 
is again applied to a single person as also in Jeremiah vi. 26, where we read, ‘ Make 
thee mourning as for an on/y son’. The same word, conveying the sense of one 
only, occurs in Zechariah xii. 10, ‘ And they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn for Him as one mourneth for his oa/y son 

“Thus we see that Moses Maimonides, with all his great wisdom and much 
learning, made a serious mistake in prescribing for the Jews that confession of faith 
in which it is stated that God is a ‘ yachid ’, a statement which is absolutely opposed 
to the Word of God. And the Jews, in blindly following the so-called ‘ second 
Moses’ have once more given evidence of their old proclivities of perverting the 
Word of the living God. The Holy Spirit made that serious complaint against 
them through Jeremiah the prophet, saying, ‘ For ye have perverted the words of 
the living God, of the Lord of hosts our God ’ (Jer. xxiii. 36). 

“This is therefore the belief of the true Christian. He does not have three 
gods, but ‘ one’, a Scriptural one, which is in Hebrew ‘ achid’, and which consists 
of three personal revelations of God as we shall see in the following Scriptures. 

“In the very first verse of the Bible we find two manifestations of the God- 
head. ‘In the beginning God created . . . and the Spirit of God moved.’ Here 
we see plainly that God taught us to believe that He is the creator of all things 
and that His Spirit is moving upon this world of ours to /ead, guide and instruct 
us in the way He wants us to walk. So here in the first chapter of the Bible are 
two manifestations of God. 

“ Tt will interest the reader to know that the most sacred Jewish book, the 
Zohar, comments on Deuteronomy vi. 4—‘ Hear O Israel, Jehovah our God, 
Jehovah i is one’, saying, * Why is there need of mentioning the name of God three 
times in this verse?’ ‘Then follows the answer. ‘ The first Jehovah is the Father 
above. The second is the stem of Jesse, the Messiah who is to come from the 
family of Jesse through David. And the third one is the way which is below (mean- 
ing the Holy Spirit who shows us the way) and these three are one.’ According 
to the Zohar the Messiah is not only called Jehovah but is a very part of the Triune 
Jehovah ” (Pamphlet, The Trinity in the Old Testament, pp. 3, 4)- 


(to be continued) 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Loraine Boetrner. 
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THE EARLIEST LATIN COMMENTARY 
ON THE APOCALYPSE 


Tue Book of the Revelation was unanimously recognized by 
the churches of the West long before the eastern churches 
made up their minds to accept it as canonical. Various reasons 
might be suggested for this: at any rate there was something 
about the book which immediately appealed to the souls of the 
western Christians and convinced them of its divinity. It might 
have been thought that its peculiar Greek would not lend 
itself readily to translation into Latin; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Vulgate Apocalypse is a masterpiece of literature and 
comes home to the reader with a charm and a vigour all its 
own. It is quite in keeping with these facts that the earliest 
complete commentary on the Apocalypse which has come 
down to us should be in Latin. Its author was Victorinus, bishop 
of Poetouio in Upper Pannonia, now Ptuj on the Drava in 
Yugoslavia (until recently Pettau in Austria), Victorinus suffered 
martyrdom under Diocletian, probably about the year 303. 

Before his day others had commented on the Apocalypse, but 
in Greek. Fragments of exposition appear in the works of Justin 
Martyr and Irenaeus; Melito of Sardis and Hippolytus of Rome 
wrote complete commentaries on it (both, unfortunately, lost); 
while Clement of Alexandria and Origen are also said to have 
commented on it. So, apart from Clement and Origen, even 
the earliest Greek commentators on the Apocalypse represent the 
western churches and the churches of the province of Asia. The 
latter churches, for obvious reasons, did not regard the Apoca- 
lypse with the indifference of most of the eastern churches. 
Justin lived at Ephesus before he went to Rome; Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons, had as his master Polycarp, the martyr-bishop 
of Smyrna; while Melito represented yet another of the Seven 
Churches. Hippolytus was “ the greatest scholar of his church 
and 
; 1 F, J. Foakes-Jackson, History of the Christian Church to A.D. 461 (Cambridge, 1914), 
255. 
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The first commentators interpreted the Apocalypse more 
literally than their successors: in particular, they accepted the 
“ chiliastic ” view of the millennial reign of chapter xx. “‘ These 
writers were acquainted with the original interpretation of this 
chapter. But this interpretation was soon displaced by the 
spiritualizing methods of Alexandria. Tyconius, adopting these 
methods, rejected the literal interpretation of chapter xx., 
treated the millennium as the period between the first and second 
advents of Christ. Jerome and Augustine followed in the 
footsteps of Tyconius, and a realistic eschatology was crushed 
out of existence in the Church for full 800 years.” Justin, 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus all belonged to this school, and Victor- 
inus followed in their steps. “‘ Like them he was a Chiliast, and 
still preserved elements of the true and ancient interpretation of 
the Apocalypse according to the Contemporary-Historical 
Method. Thus Nero redivivus is the first Beast, and the False 
Prophet is the second. But his most important contribution 
historically is his Theory of Recapitulation. This is, that the 
Apocalypse does not represent a strict succession of events 
following chronologically upon one another, but under each 
successive series of seven seals, seven trumpets, seven bowls, 
the same events are dealt with.””* 

Of the life of Victorinus we know scarcely anything. He 
seems to have come originally from a Greek-speaking part of 
the Empire. According to Jerome (De Viris Iilustribus, 74), he 
“did not know Latin as well as he knew Greek. As a result, 
his works, while important in sense, appear less important 
because of his way of putting words together. They are as 
follows: commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, the 
Apocalypse of John; a work ‘against all heresies’ and many 
others. At the end he was crowned with martyrdom.” 

Jerome’s witness to his imperfect knowledge of Latin is 
decidedly justified by his writings that remain. While his mean- 
ing is usually quite plain, his grammatical constructions are the 
reverse. In many places they conform to no known rule of Latin 
syntax, classical or post-classical. He makes frequent use of the 
infinitive in independent clauses, the subject being sometimes 
in the nominative, sometimes in the accusative. He inverts the 

1R. H. Charles, Commentary on the Revelation in I.C.C. (Edinburgh, 1920), Vol. 1, 


. clxxxiv. 
aR, H. Charles, Studies in the Apocalypse (Edinburgh, 1913), pp. 10ff. 
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normal usages of in with the accusative and in with the ablative. 
An Index Verborum et Elocutionum will be found in Haussleiter’s 
edition of his extant works in the Vienna Corpus, pp. 167-94. 

To the list of his works given by Jerome in the above 
citation we must add a commentary on Matthew (referred to - 
by Jerome himself in two or three other places, and by Cassio- 
dorus), and a tractate, De fabrica mundi, mentioned by no ancient 
author, but extant in a Lambeth manuscript, from which it was 
first published in 1688. Apart from this tractate, the only 
one of his works which has come down to our day is his com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse. This commentary was edited and 
re-edited after its author was dead, and most of the manuscripts 
in which it has been preserved give us not the original edition 
of Victorinus, but one or other of these posthumous recensions. 
It was believed for long that the original work of Victorinus 
was quite lost. Thus H. A. Wilson, writing in 1887 in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, Vol. IV, p. 1129, says of the 
De fabrica mundi: “ It is possible that it may be a portion of 
the commentary on Genesis, but it is perhaps more probable 
that both this fragment and the scholia on the Apocalypse are 
the work of another Victorinus, and that all the works of the 
bishop of Pettau have been lost.” 

The credit for establishing and editing the text of the original 
commentary must go to Dr. J. Haussleiter, whose Victorini 
episcopi Petauionensis opera appeared in 1916 as the forty-ninth 
volume of the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 
Haussleiter distinguishes three later recensions of the work. 
The first and most important of these was made by Jerome. 
A certain Anatolius sent Jerome a copy of Victorinus’s exposi- 
tion and asked him to say what he thought of it. Jerome 
returned it with a covering letter, in which he said that he had 
made what seemed to him necessary corrections and that in 
particular he had removed passages in which the author had 
expressed chiliastic views, substituting instead excerpts from 
other writers, who had interpreted the Millennium more in 
accordance with his own views. 

This Hieronymian recension is extant in seven MSS. of 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth and fifteenth centuries, and Haus- 
sleiter prints it on the odd-numbered pages of his edition, from 
17 to 153. By comparing this with the original edition, we can 
see how Jerome set about his work of emendation. He improved 
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Victorinus’s language, changed words and phrases here and 
there, revised the text of the Biblical quotations, omitted what 


he disagreed with, transposed sections of the commentary, and 


added excerpts from other writers, especially Tyconius, as well 
as comments of his own. This recension is referred to by 
Haussleiter as 7. 

The second recension, to which Haussleiter assigns the 
symbol, @, augmented Jerome’s by inserting a text of the 
Apocalypse (the same as Augustine used in his De ciuitate Dei 
and after him Primasius), and some further exposition. This 
edition was used by Beatus (eighth century). The third recen- 
sion, referred to as S, represents a mixture of the previous 
recensions, and adds citations from the Vulgate. It appears to 
have been made before the year 452. 

The original edition of Victorinus was for long superseded 
by these recensions, particularly by Jerome’s. References to 
“Victorinus ” in most works on the Revelation refer to this 
recension. The original edition is known only to exist in three 
MSS., first mentioned in 1828 by Cardinal Mai, who found 
them in the Vatican library. They are the Ottobonian MS. 
3288A (fifteenth century), Ottobonian 3288B (sixteenth cen- 
tury), a copy of the preceding, and the Vatican MS. 3546 
(sixteenth century), a copy of one or other of the former two. 
There is hardly any difference between the three MSS. They 
contain, in addition to Victorinus on the Apocalypse and Jerome’s 
covering letter to Anatolius, the commentaries on Galatians, 
Ephesians and Philippians by our author’s more illustrious 
namesake, Victorinus Afer (who must have been born about 
the time when Victorinus of Pettau died), together with three 
short works sometimes, though erroneously, attributed to 
Victorinus Afer. (All the contents of these MSS., except our 
commentary on the Apocalypse, were published for the first 
time by Mai in his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio e Vaticanis 
codicibus edita, Vol. III, part ii : Rome, 1828.) These three MSS. 
are referred to respectively by Haussleiter by the symbols 4, a4 
and a. He prints the true Victorinian text, obtained from these 
MSS., on the even-numbered pages of his edition, from 16 to 
154. The letter to Anatolius is printed on pp. 14 ff. 

Victorinus did not give a verse-by-verse exposition of the 
Revelation: in the words of Cassiodorus (inst. diu. Kit., 9), 
difficillima quaedam loca breuiter tractauit. Some authors refer to 
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his comments as scholia. He quotes a longer or shorter passage 
which seems deserving of comment, frequently in the accusative 
and infinitive construction of an indirect statement, and then 
adds his interpretation. This is usually highly allegorical, 
though Jerome found it at times excessively literal. He is not 
diffuse; he says what he has to say and passes on to the next 
question without more ado. He quotes freely from other parts 
of Scripture: Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Joel, Micah, 
Zechariah, Malachi, the four Gospels (especially Matthew), 
Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthains, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
1 Timothy, Hebrews, 1 Peter and Jude are all laid under 
contribution. In his quotations he uses the parenthetic ait or 
inguit with unnecessary frequency. 

Charles, as we have seen, finds the chief importance of 
Victorinus in the history of the interpretation of the Apocalypse 
in his initiation of the Theory of Recapitulation. While some 
forms of this theory suppose, as Charles says, that “ under 
each successive series of seven seals, seven trumpets, seven 
bowls, the same events are dealt with”, Victorinus does not 
seem to have developed the theory so far as this, but to have 
regarded only the trumpets and the bowls as portraying the 
same events. He states the theory in the course of his com- 
ments on chapter viii, as follows: 


“ Now ‘ trumpet’ is a word of power, and though he repeats it by means of 
* bowls ’, it is not as though he said that it had already happened that it is told twice, 
but because it has once been decreed that what is to take place among them shall 
indeed happen to them. ‘Therefore whatever he said less plainly in the ‘ trumpets’, 
he said more emphatically in the ‘ bowls’. Nor is the order of the sayings to be 
regarded, since the sevenfold Holy Spirit, after going right through to the last time 
_ and to the end, returns again to the same times and supplies what He has said less 
fully. It is not order but meaning that should be looked for in the Apocalypse; 
for there is also a false prophecy. The things then which are written in the ‘ trum- 
pets ’ and in the ‘ bowls’ are either disastrous plagues sent on the earth, or the fury 
of Antichrist himself, or the diminution of peoples, or different plagues, or hope in 
the kingdom of the saints, or the fall of cities, or the fall of Babylon, that is, the 
Roman city.” 


The seven alternatives in the last sentence correspond one 
by one to what the seer saw when the seven trumpets were 
sounded and the seven bowls emptied. A comparison of the 
two series persuades me that Victorinus was on the right lines 
here. Both the seventh trumpet and, after the parenthesis of 
chapters xviii and xix, the seventh bowl are followed by the 
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advent of Christ to judge and reign. And a consideration of 
the scene which follows the opening of the sixth seal—the 
advent of the Dies Irae—may justify one in extending Victorinus’s 
recapitulatory theory to include the seals as well. (The seventh 
seal serves mainly to introduce the seven trumpets.) 

Victorinus’s exegesis, as we have said, is for the most part 
allegorical. But what we do find of the contemporary-historical 
method of interpretation is very interesting. We find it chiefly 
in his combined notes on chapters xiii and xvii. 


“ The seven heads are seven hills, on which the woman sits (that is, the Roman 
city); and they are seven kings : five have fallen, one is, and another has not yet come ; 
and when he comes, he will be for a short time. And the beast which you saw is of the 
seven, and is the eighth. Therefore we must understand that time at which the 
Apocalypse was written, for Domitian was then Emperor. Now before him had 
been his brother Titus and their father Vespasian ; Otho, Vitellius and Galba. ‘These 
are the ‘ five’ who ‘ have fallen’; ‘ one is’, he says, under whom the Apocalypse 
is said to have been written, namely Domitian. ‘ Another has not yet come’: he 
means Nerva; ‘and when he comes, he will be for a short time ’—for he did not 
complete two years. ‘ And the beast which you saw ’, says he, ‘ is of the seven’: 
for before these kings Nero reigned; ‘ and is the eighth ’: when that one arrives, he 
will be counted in the eighth place. And since the end will take place in his reign, 
he added: and he goes into destruction. For ten kings have received royal authority : 
when he moves from the east, they will be sent from the Roman city with their 
armies. These he calls sem horns and ten diadems. Daniel shows this too: shree of 
the former will be rooted up ; that is, three of the foremost leaders are killed by 
Antichrist. The other seven give him glory and honour and a throne and authority. 
Of them he says: these will hate the harlot (he means the city) and will burn her 
flesh with fire. 

“* Now one of the heads was wounded to death, and its wound of death was healed. 
He refers to Nero. For it is established that when the horsemen sent by the Senate 
were coming upon him, he cut his own throat. He then is raised from the dead 
and sent by God to the Jews and persecutors of Christ, a worthy king to worthy 
subjects, and a Messiah such as persecutors and Jews deserved. And as he is to bear 
another name, he will also enter upon another life, that so they may receive him as 
their Messiah. Daniel says: 4e will mot recognize the desire of women—since he 
himself is most filthy—ond will recognize no god of his fathers. For he will not be 
able to seduce the people to circumcision unless he is a defender of the law. He 
will lay no compulsion upon the saints except to receive circumcision, if he can 
seduce any. Thus at length he makes them believe in him, so that they call him 
Christ. Now that he rises from hell we have also said above in the words of Isaiah: 
the water nourished him and the abyss gave him increase. However, though he comes 
with changed name, the Holy Spirit says: His number is six hundred and sixty-six. 
He will fulfil this number according to the Greek lettering.” 


Victorinus did not attempt to explain the number 666. 
But the authors of the later recensions were not so cautious. We 
find the suggestions TEITAN, GENSERIKOS, ANTEMOS 
(these to be numerically assessed according to the values of the 
Greek letters); and, most curious of all, recension ® gives us 
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a word DICLVX, supposed to be the Latin for TEITAN. . 
DICLVX is, of course, DCLXVI (666) with the order of the 
letters changed. But why should it refer to Antichrist? “ Be- 
cause he changes himself into an angel of light, audens se DJCere 
LVcem” (from LVX)! An excellent example of ancient classical 


etymology! 
There are two other historical notes on Revelation x. 11 
and xi. I: 


“* You must preach again (that is, prophesy) among peoples, tongues and nations: 
that is, because when John saw this ie was on the island of Pathmos, condemned to 
the mine by the Emperor Domitian. So we see that John composed the Apocalypse 
there; and when he thought that now, being an old man, he might be received 
(se. into heaven) after suffering, on the death of Domitian all his judgments were 
declared null and void, and John was released from the mine and thus afterwards 
passed on this same Apocalypse which he had received from the Lord. This is the 
meaning of the words, You must prophesy again. 

“ Moreover he received @ reed like a rod, in order to measure the temple of God 
and the altar and those who worship at it. ‘This signifies the authority which he 
subsequently exhibited to the churches on his release. For afterwards he also 
wrote the Gospel. For when Valentinus and Cerinthus and Ebion and the rest of 
Satan’s school were dispersed throughout the earth, the bishops of the neighbouring 
cities came together to him and compelled him to write his testimony to the Lord. 
Now the measure of faith is the commandment of our Lord, to confess the Father 
Almighty, as we have been taught, and His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, begotten 
spiritually by the Father before the creation of the world, who became man and 
after vanquishing death was received bodily into the heavens by the Father, the holy 
Lord and pledge of immortality, who was foretold by the prophets and written of 
in the law, the hand of God and Word of the Almighty Father, and founder of the 
whole sphere of the world. ‘This is the reed and measure of faith, that none should 

ist.” 


Apart from the historical comment, the credal statement 
is also interesting. There is no reference to the Holy Spirit. 
Jerome omits the final phrase, she Lord and His Christ, no 
doubt as being too explicitly “ binitarian”. The Latin of part 
of this creed is very obscure: it seems to say that our Lord is 
by the hand of God and 4y the Word of the Almighty Father 
(hunc per manum dei et per uerbum patris omnipotentis). Jerome 
changes it to: hunc esse manum dei et uerbum patris. 

The Nicolaitans are also explained historically. In his 
comments on the letter to Ephesus Victorinus says: 


“* Before that time factious and pestilential men had made themselves a heresy 
in the name of the deacon Nicolaus, teaching that meat offered to idols (de/ibatum) 
could be exorcised, so that it might be eaten, and that one who had committed 
fornication might receive peace (pacem acciperet) on the eighth day.” 
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Pax here seems to have the sense of “ absolution”. We 
come across this usage again in his exposition of the letter to 
Thyatira. 


“He shows that there too there are men prone to grant unlawful absolution 
(faciles homines ad inlicitas paces dandas) and to listen to new prophecies.” 


He does not mention the woman Jezebel by name, but one — 
gathers that he considers those who tolerate her to be much 
the same as those who hold the doctrine of Balaam and of the 
Nicolaitans, i.e, those who are guilty of undue laxity in church 
discipline and who disregard the instructions of Acts xv. 29. 

The contemporary-historical interpretation is not incom- 
patible with the eschatological. The former passes over into 
the latter. We see this particularly in his references to Nero. 
He treats him at first historically, but then uses the current 
belief that Nero was still alive and would return from the East 
to take vengeance on Rome as a basis for his eschatological 
exposition, in which the Antichrist is identified with Nero 
resuscitatus. 

Victorinus’s literal interpretation of the first resurrection 
and the millennial reign plainly appears in his comments: on 
chapters xix, xx and xxi. Our Lord arrives with His heavenly 
host, the nations gather to oppose Him, and fall by the sword. 
Some of them survive, to act as servants to the reigning saints 
during the millennium; these in turn are to be slain when the 
devil is let loose at the end of the thousand years and they 
allow themselves to be deceived by him. This much we learn 
from the commentary on chapter xix, and “ on all these things ”, 
he says, ‘‘ the prophets similarly agree”. The holy city of the 
millennial age, depicted in chapter xxi, is more than a city in 
the strict sense: it embraces all the territory promised to 
Abraham, from the great river Euphrates to the river of Egypt; 
and to the Messianic king of Psalm lxxii, from sea to sea (“‘ that 
is from the Red Sea to the sea of Arabia, and from the sea of — 
the north-east to the sea of Phoenicia”’) and to the ends of the 
earth (“ they are the parts of greater Syria ”’). 

By way of illustrating the two resurrections he quotes 
1 Thessalonians iv. 15-17 and 1 Corinthians xv. 52. The 
trump of God of the former passage—the signal for the first 
resurrection—is contrasted with the /ast trump of the other: 
this, he says, is sounded after the Millennium and heralds the 
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second resurrection. But his exposition of Revelation xx is 
worth quoting in full. 


“* Now let no one be ignorant that the scarlet devil is shut up with all his 
apostate angels in Tartarus of Gehenna at the advent of the Lord, and let loose 
after a thousand years on account of the nations which have served Antichrist, that 
they alone may perish, because they have deserved this: then comes judgment 
generally. ‘Therefore he says: And the dead (‘ those written in the book of life ’) 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. This is the first resurrection. Blessed 
and holy is he who has part in the first resurrection : against him the second death has 
not power. Concerning this resurrection he says: 4nd J saw the Lamb standing and 
with Him a hundred and forty-four thousand, that is, standing with Christ, namely 
those who are to believe at the last time from among the Jews through the preaching 
of Elijah, to whom the Spirit bears witness not only for their virgin body but also 
for their tongue. Therefore he mentions previously that the twenty-four elders 
said: We give Thee thanks, Lord God, who hast reigned ; and the nations were angry. 

“In this same first resurrection also a beautiful city to come is described by 
this scripture. Of this first resurrection Paul also spoke to the Macedonian church, 
as follows: For this we tell you thus, by the word of God, that the Lord Himself will 
descend from heaven with the trump of God to raise (sc. the dead); and the dead in 
Christ will stand up first: then we who live shall be caught away with them in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 

“We have heard a ‘ trump’ mentioned; this is to be observed: in another 
place the Apostle mentions another trump. He says to the Corinthians: 4¢ the ast 
trump the dead will rise—they will become immortal—and we shall be changed. 
He said that the dead for their part would rise immortal for the punishments which 
they must bear, but it is manifest that we shall be changed and clothed with glory. 
When therefore we have heard that there is a /ast trump, we must understand that 
there is a first one also. Now these are the two resurrections. As many therefore 
as have not risen beforehand in the first resurrection and reigned with Christ over 
the earth—over all nations—will rise at the /ast trump after a thousand years, that is, 
in the last resurrection, among the impious and sinners and evildoers of various kinds. 
Rightly did he go on to say : Blessed and holy is he who has part in the first resurrec- 


tion: against him the second death has not power. Now the second death is punish- 
ment in hell.” 


All this passage disappears in later recensions, which 
explain the first resurrection in the sense of Colossians iii. 1, 
‘as “‘ the present resurrection of souls by faith, which does not 
allow men to pass over to the second death ”’, and allegorize 
the millennial reign. Jerome, for example, substitutes a spiritual- 
izing exegesis, according to which the reign is to be understood 
as heavenly, not earthly. The thousand years are not to be 
taken literally, for “if we must understand thus, they cease to 
reign when the thousand years are completed”. The number 
1,000 is, of course, the product of 10 and 100; and “ the 
number 10 signifies the decalogue, and the number 100 indicates 
the crown of virginity ”’. So, he argues, those who keep the ten 
commandments and guard themselves from impurity are priests 
of Christ and reign with Him, for in them the devil is bound, 
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whereas he is let loose in those who are guilty of evil behaviour 
and false doctrine. The end of the thousand years signifies the 
completion of the number of the saints, when the devil and his 
followers ‘will be consigned to the lake of fire. Then takes 
place the resurrection of the bodies of all sleeping saints. 
Jerome’s own account of this alteration of the original com- 
mentary is given in his letter to Anatolius: sed ne spernerem 
precantem, maiorum statim libros reuolui et quod in eorum com- 
mentariis de mille annorum regno repperi Victorini opusculis sociaut, 
ablatis, inde quae ipse secundum litteram senserit Apparently 
Anatolius, finding in his copy doctrines which were beginning 
to be regarded as heretical, thought his safest plan was to get 
the great Doctor to remove the dangerous passages and sub- 
stitute whatever was considered the orthodox view. 

We may now go through the commentary, noting briefly 
some interesting points other than those we have already men- 
tioned. He emphasizes the word ike in like unto a son of man 
(i. 13), because while the title “‘ Son of Man” was appropriate 
for our Lord when He was on earth, in His present glory He 
is more suitably called ‘Son of God”. The swo-edged sword 
(i. 16) is the Word of God, the two edges being the Old and 
New Testaments respectively. The two Testaments, he says, 
are also indicated by the shings new and old of Matthew xiii. 52 
and by the stater (two denarii) which Peter found in the fish’s 
mouth (Matt. xvii. 26). The feet of Christ (i. 15) are the 
Apostles; “‘ for those by whom the preaching proceeds are 
rightly called feet”. 

The seven Spirits (i. 4, etc.) are gifts of the one Holy Spirit: 
he compares Isaiah xi. 2 (his Old Latin text follows the LXX): 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, of counsel and might, of 
knowledge and piety, the spirit of the fear of God. As for the 
seven churches, all the churches are embraced in the perfect 
number. The seven letters apply to seven types of churches. 
Paul, he remarks, also addressed letters to seven churches 
and no more, so as not to outstep the perfect number 
(whatever else he had to say he said to individuals); and 
similarly the seven women of Isaiah iv. 1 who take hold of one 
man are seven churches (i.e. the complete church) taking hold 
of Christ! 

1“ So as not to spurn your request, I immediately o the books of former writers, 


and what I found in their commentaries concerning t millennial reign I added to the 
work of Victorinus, removing from it what he understood literally. 
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The morning star (ii, 28) is the first resurrection. The 
jasper and sardius (iv. 3), being the colour of water and fire 
respectively, represent the watery judgment of the Old Testa- 
ment and the fiery judgment foretold in the New. The rainbow 
round about the throne reminds us that the former judgment is 
past, never to return, and that we “ should no longer fear water, 
but fire”. The four living creatures represent the four Gospels, 
and here follows an excursus on the Gospels based on the well- 
known passage of Irenaeus (Adu. Haer. iii. 11. 8). As each 
creature has six wings, there are twenty-four wings in all: 
these are the books of the Old Testament according to the 
Hebrew enumeration, which bear up the Gospels. This refers 
to the importance of O.T. prophecy for the attestation of the 
Gospel. The twenty-four elders seated on thrones also represent 
the Law and the Prophets, “ bearing the testimonies of judg- 
ment”; but Victorinus more usually regards them as the 
twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles. 

In v. 1, his text represents the dook as being written within 
only: in manu sedentis super tribunal librum seripeae deintus, 
signatum sigillis VII, The evidence for retaining «cai SrioGev is 
overwhelming, but this reading supports those who punctuate 
after ZrwOev, and take dmoOev with Kater (See 
Zahn: Introduction to N.T., pp. 405ff.) The book is the Old 
Testament: Christ had authority to open it because the 
Father had committed all judgment to Him. “ To open the 
testament is to suffer and vanquish death on man’s behalf.” 
He had to die ere His testament could be opened: He could 
open it Himself because He had prevailed, i.e. ‘‘ crushed death 
like a lion”. The harps (v. 8) with their strings stretched on 
wood speak of the body of Christ on the Cross. 

Although the seals are opened one after another, they 
portray contemporaneous events. The four horsemen (vi. 2ff.) 
represent the Gospel, famine, wars, pestilence. The a/tar (vi. 9) 
is the earth: the brazen altar of burnt-offering and the golden 
altar of incense in the Tabernacle correspond to earth and 
heaven respectively. The souls under the altar, therefore, are in 
Hades, in that department of it which is “remote from pains 
and fires, the rest of the saints”. The white robes (vi. 11) he 
describes as “ the gift of the Holy Spirit”. 

The angel descending from the sun-rising (vii. 2; N.B. how 
he reads descending for ascending: Jerome corrects him) is Elijah 
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as is also the angel proclaiming am eternal gospel in xiv. 6. 
Under his preaching a number of Jews will believe, and a great 
multitude from all nations. The seven angels who pour forth the 
bowls of wrath fulfil our Saviour’s words in Matthew xiii. 41, 
xxiv. 31, as well as such O.T. prophecies as Micah v. 6, which 
he reads: they will chase Assur in (or into) the ditch of Nebroth. 
Assur is the Antichrist and the ditch of Nebroth “ the damnation 
of the devil”. The eagle flying in the mid heaven (viii. 13) is 
the Holy Spirit; the strong angel with the rainbow upon his 
head (x. 1) is our Lord. The book in the angel’s hand is the 
Apocalypse. By taking and eating it John commits it to 
memory. 

The two witnesses (xi. 3) are not, as many have said, Elijah 
and Enoch or Elijah and Moses, but Elijah and Jeremiah. 
These two are also represented by the two wings of the great 
eagle which carry the woman into the wilderness (xii. 14), and 
by the two angels of xiv. 6 and xiv. 8. Of these two angels 
the former, as we have seen, announces the eternal gospel; 
while the latter proclaims the imminent fall of Babylon, in 
words reminiscent of Jeremiah li. 8. After these two have 
prophesied for three and a half years, they are killed by she 
beast which comes up from the abyss, and rise again after three 
days and a half, i.e. “on the fourth day”, not on the third, 
“that none might be found equal to God”. The beast or Anti- 
christ, who then proceeds to reign for a further period of three 
and a half years, Victorinus finds foretold by Isaiah (viii. 7) and 
Ezekiel (xxxi. 3) as the king of Assyria or the Assyrian, and by 
Paul (2 Thess. ii. 3ff.) as the man of lawlessness or the lawless 
one. He supposes that Paul meant his readers to understand 
that the Antichrist was one of the Caesars, i.e. Nero (resuscitatus). 
If this were so, it would account for the obscurity of the Apostle’s 
language; but this interpretation can only with difficulty be 
maintained. The meaning of 2 Thessalonians ii. 7 is not plain, 
but if 6 xaréxwv, as usually interpreted, is the Emperor, 
he can hardly be identified with 6 dvouos of verse 8. 

The opening of the temple (xi. 19) is the manifestation of 
Christ (did He not speak of the temple of His body?) and the ark 
of His testament is the Gospel. The woman (xii. 1) “ is the ancient 
church of the fathers and prophets and holy apostles”’: her 
twelve stars are the patriarchs. The dragon’s seven heads (xii. 3) 
are “seven Roman kings, of whom also is Antichrist: the se# 
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horns are ten kings at the last time”. The third part of the stars 
of heaven are the apostate angels. Victorinus disagrees with 
other expositors, who refer to them as the third part of believing 


men, who are seduced by the devil. The scarlet colour is ap- 


propriate to him who was a murderer from the beginning. The 
woman’s flight (xii. 14) is made in accordance with the in- 
structions of Christ in Matthew xxiv. 16: then let those who are 
in Fudaea flee into the mountains. 

The image of the beast is a golden image of Antichrist, set 
up by the false prophet in the temple at Jerusalem and indwelt 
by a fallen angel, who speaks from within it. This is the 
Tis épnuccews, Spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
which Victorinus renders aspernationem euersionis, “the con- 
tempt of subversion”, because it ‘‘contemns” God and 
“subverts” men. (Our rendering, the abomination of desolation, 
is derived from the Vulgate abominationem desolationis.) 

He has some interesting remarks to make about the 
great harlot: 

“* And, says he, I saw the woman drunk with the blood of the saints and the 
blood of the witnesses of Fesus Christ. For all the sufferings of the saints were always 
carried out by the decree of her Senate, and she herself made every decree among all 
the nations against the preaching of the faith, when pardon had already been granted. 

“ Now the woman sits upon a rose-coloured beast, murderess that she is, and thus 
has the image of the devil. ‘There also are these Aeads, which we have already 
mentioned and expounded. In the Apocalypse and in Isaiah she is called Badby/on 
on account of the dispersion of the peoples, but Ezekiel called her Sor.’ And indeed, 
if you compare what is said of Sor with what Isaiah and the Apocalypse have said of 
Baédylon, you will find that they are all one.” 

Sor is, of course, Tyre (Heb. 113, LXX Zep, Vg. Tyrus). 
It is highly probable that Victorinus did not use an Old Latin 
text already existing, but made his own translation from the 
Greek. Sor has been corrupted in many of the MSS.; in the 
MSS. in which the original commentary is preserved we find 
sorech (cf. Judges xvi. 4): Sor was a name unknown to readers 
of the Latin Bible. 

The commentary closes with several quotations describing 
the millennial kingdom from the Psalms, Prophets, Gospels and 
Epistles. Among many interesting points raised here, we may 
mention one, in the first sentence of the last paragraph. 

“The Lord made mention of this kingdom before He suffered, saying to the 
Apostles: J will no longer drink of the fruit of this vine, except when I drink it new 
with you in the coming kingdom, which is a hundred times as much, ten thousand times 


greater and better (guod est centum partibus multiplicatum, decies millies ad maiora et 
meliora).”” 
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The first quotation, of course, is from Matthew xxvi. 29, 
from the narrative of the Last Supper; a hundred times as much 
may be a reminiscence of Matthew xix. 29 or xiii. 8, 23; the 
concluding. phrase alludes to one of our Lord’s d@ypaga, or 
Sayings unrecorded in the Bible, preserved for us by Irenaeus 
in a quotation from Papias. Irenaeus in the last book of Aduersus 
Haereses contends for a temporal and earthly kingdom of the 
saints, and cites Matthew xxvi. 29 as a prophecy thereof 
(V. 33. 1). Then, enlarging on the topic of the vine, he goes 
on: 


“The elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, related that they had 
heard from him how the Lord used to teach in regard to these times, and say: The 
days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having ten thousand branches, and 
in each branch ten thousand twigs, and in each true twig ten thousand shoots, and 
in each one of the shoots ten thousand clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten 
' thousand grapes, and every grape when pressed will give twenty-five metretes of 
wine. . . . In like manner a grain of wheat would produce ten thousand ears, and 
every ear would have ten thousand grains, and every grain would yield ten pounds 
of clear, pure, fine flour . . . (V. 33.3). 

“ And these things are borne witness to in writing by Papias, the hearer of 
John, and a companion of Polycarp, in his fourth book (V.33.4).” 


Papias seems to have connected this aypag¢ov with Mat- 
thew xxvi. 29. Victorinus probably owed his knowledge of 
the dypapoy to Papias, on whose writings he also drew else- 
where. Jerome, in his letter to Anatolius, mentions Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis (in Asia Minor), and an Egyptian bishop 
Nepos as early exponents of millenarian views. 

According to our foremost authority on the writings of the 
Latin Fathers, “ it can never cease to be of moment to the real 
lover of Scripture what was thought of its meaning by any 
patient investigator in any country or in any age”. This is 
doubly true when the expositor is specially qualified to ap- 
preciate with sympathetic insight the words which he seeks to 
interpret. Such an expositor was our Victorinus. Himself a 
sufferer in the last and fiercest persecution of the Church by 
the Roman Empire, he was able to enter with the Seer of Patmos 
into the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings: though separated by 
two centuries, each was to the other a companion in tribulation, 
and in the kingdom and patience of Fesus Christ. In more comfort- 
able times, the Revelation may be degraded to the unworthy 
status of a book of puzzles, a battleground for conflicting 


1 A. Souter, The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul (Oxford, 1927), p.7. 
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schools of interpretation. But when tribulation or persecution arises 
because of the word, the book becomes once more what it really 
is, a living word from God, full of encouragement and strength 
to those who are proving the truth of the Apostle’s words: 
All that will live godly in Christ Fesus shall suffer persecution. 
Christians at the present day who have to suffer for the word of 
God and the testimony of Fesus under a régime which, on its own 
admission, sets itself against the Lord and against His Christ, 
find no difficulty in identifying Antichrist and in seeing them- 
selves in the company of those who come out of the great tribulation. 
Nor should we think that they are wrong, remembering Lord 
Bacon’s dictum that divine prophecies “ are not fulfilled punc- 
tually at once, but have springing and germinant accomplish- 
ment throughout many ages, though the height or fulness of 
them may refer to some one age”. 

University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce 


| | XUM 


CHRIST AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I 


Tue passages in the four Gospels in which Our Lord directly 
or indirectly refers to the Old Testament, when brought to- 
gether on a single sheet of foolscap, give palpable expression 
to the fact, already assumed, that He was intimately acquainted 
with the Jewish Scriptures. The ease with which quotations 
from all parts of Scripture spring to his lips argues a deep 
knowledge of its contents and an acute appreciation of their - 
relevance. 

Christ quotes from nearly all the separate books and 
accepts the recognised threefold division into Law, Prophets, 
and Psalms. (Luke xxiv. 44.) He also makes use of the current 
term “dé véuos” as applicable to the whole canon; e.g. in 
John x. 34, where He describes the verse from the Psalms 
“I said ye are gods” as being “in your law”. Furthermore 
He has no scruple in identifying Himself with the common 
view of authorship which was held at his time. In quite half 
a dozen passages Moses is credited by name with the authorship 
of the Law, here co-extensive with the five books of the Penta- 
teuch; and in nearly every case the correctness of the ascription 
is vital to the circumstances in which it was made. This is 
especially evident in John v. 46, 47, where the repose of faith 
in Jesus’ words is regarded as an obvious corollary to faith in 
the writings of Moses, “for he (éxeivos) wrote of Me”. In 
the same manner Psalm cx is unhesitatingly ascribed to David 
in more than ordinarily exact terms, for whereas it might be 
argued that the use of the word “ David” is a mere generaliza- 
tion on the analogy of the title of the whole corpus of Psalms 
as the ‘“‘ Psalms of David”, when a few at least we know were 
the work of other psalmists, the addition of the words “ him- 
self” and “in the Holy Spirit” make the literal veracity of 
the ascription imperative. 

Like his contemporaries again Our Lord clearly recognised 
the divine origin of the Old Testament Scriptures. In Matt. 
367 
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xix. 4-6 He meets a question of the Pharisees on divorce with 
an explicit reference of Genesis ii. 24 to God as its author; 
“‘ He who made them said—‘ What therefore GOD hath joined 
together. . .’”. Yet this passage does not give us a saying 
of God’s recorded in Scripture, but just a word of Scripture 
itself, and can be treated as a declaration of God’s only on the 
assumption that all Scripture is a declaration of God’s. Other 
similar instances could be adduced to prove that Our Lord’s 
adduction of Scripture as an authoritative document rests on 
an ascription of it to God as its author. Nor was this made 
merely during the days of His flesh when He may be supposed 
to have accommodated Himself to the ideas of His time. It 
was in a resurrection appearance that He laid down the simple 
“Thus it is written” as the sufficient ground of confident 
belief (Luke xxiv. 46). Nor as Professor Warfield points out— 
“can we explain away Jesus’ testimony to the divine trust- 
worthiness of Scripture by interpreting it as not His own but 
that of His followers, placed on His lips by them in their re- 
ports of His words. Not only is it too constant, minute, 
intimate, and in part incidental, and therefore, as it were, 
hidden, to admit of this interpretation; but it so pervades all 
our channels of information concerning Jesus’ teaching as to 
make it certain that it actually came from Him”. 

No wonder then that Our Lord expected the same intimate 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures to be the possession of the 
religious leaders of His day. “ Have ye never read?” seems 
to have been a phrase often upon His lips, and implies that a 
knowledge of the Scriptures should have carried with it an 
ability to interpret them aright. To the Sadducees He said, 
“Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures” (Matt. xxii. 29), and 
throughout John iii. 1-21 the implication is that Nicodemus, 
as a teacher in Israel, should have been in a position to appreciate 
the deep spiritual truths that Our Lord was laying before him. 

It is significant, therefore, to note the attitude that Jesus 
took towards the “tradition of the elders”” which the Scribes 
and Pharisees had, for all intents and purposes, come to rate 
at an equal value with Scripture itself. In Mark vii. 5 He and 
His disciples are openly attacked for violating this tradition in 
respect of ceremonial washing before meals; Our Lord not only 
fully admits the charge but proceeds straight away by a quota- 
tion from Isaiah to register a strong protest against mere human 
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ordinances which had rendered inoperative obedience to the 
divine commandment. Not content with a general statement 
He deals with the specific instance of Corban, whereby the 
Fifth Commandment was entirely overridden in the interests 
of a spurious piety, and strongly enforces the Law of God in 
contrast to the faulty codes of human ingenuity. 

It is interesting to observe, in passing, that Our Lord 
takes no account of what has come to be called the study of 
comparative religions. We may safely presume that in Galilee 
of the Gentiles He must have come into contact with Greek 
and Oriental, as distinct from Jewish, thought, but no trace of 
any knowledge of these systems is found in the records that 
have come down to us of His teaching. Whatever views we 
may hold of other ethical codes being “ broken lights of the 
one True Light . . .” : we must admit the fact that Jesus was 
content to confine Himself within we limits of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation. 

Faced with this sujaiiiines evidence of the unique 
authority which Our Lord reposed in the Holy Scriptures, we 
may go on to examine the precise attitude which He maintained 
towards the repository of such unquestioning allegiance. We 
may discern here two apparently divergent modes of approach. 
In the first place He lays strong emphasis on the indestruc- 
tibility of the written word as it stands. In Matthew v. 18 He 
says: “ Verily I say unto you, until Heaven and earth pass 
away, there shall not have passed away from the law one jodh 
or one horn, until all be fulfilled.”” Some liberal critics have 
tried to show that in this passage Our Lord was referring, not 
to the law-codex, but to the absolute law of God: but the con- 
text demands that it should be the law as written, in which 
form alone, incidentally, could it be said to have “ jodhs and 
horns”, Again, in a controversy with the Scribes and Pharisees 
already mentioned (John x. 34 sqq.), Jesus follows up His 
quotation of Psalm lIxxxii. 6 “I said, Ye are gods,” with the 
words “the Scripture cannot be broken”. He argues the 
infallibility of the clause on which He founds His argument 
from the infallibility of the record in which it occurs. Similar 
appeals to the authority of the written word could be adduced 
from the Gospel narratives. Many an argument is regarded as 
clinched by the simple expression yéyparra. To meet this 
problem the liberal is compelled to fall back on the idea of 
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accommodation. Our Lord, he says, was merely meeting His 


opponents on their own ground: and if He did not by virtue ~ 


of His incarnational limitations actually share their erroneous 
views about the integrity of Scripture and its ultimate authority, 
then at any rate He was content to accept their own premisses 
for the purpose of confuting their deductions from them. In 
other words He employed the argumentum ad hominem. This 
suggestion may appear attractive until we discover in the 
narratives of the Temptation, that the particular “ homo” 
concerned is none other than the Devil. We shall then have 
to have recourse to yet other expedients. Either we must 
predicate accommodation on the part of both Our Lord and 
the Devil, which is absurd: or else we must suppose that Our 
Lord deliberately misrepresented the content of His experience 
in order to make it intelligible to the defective outlook of His 
disciples. That there must be a certain element of truth in 
some sort of accommodation must not blind us to the fact so 
well expressed by Warfield: “It is one thing to adapt the 
teaching of truth to the stage of receptivity of the learner: it 
is another thing to adopt the errors of the time as to the very 
matters to be taught.”” What would the disciples have thought 
if, when they themselves subsequently met the attacks of Satan 
with Scripture, they found that their Master had misled them 
in respect of the basis of their confidence? They would have 
felt, we may surmise, not very different from us, when the 
liberals present us with a defective Christ whose assumptions 
and modes of reasoning therefrom are not applicable to all 


time. 
II 


We have seen, therefore, Our Lord’s emphasis on the 
indestructibility of the written word. But over against this we 
must set His refusal to be bound by the mere letter of the 
law. While holding firmly to the intrinsic value of each com- 
ponent part of the documents of the Old Testament He is 
certainly no literalist. In this He differs strongly, as has 
already been pointed out, from one of the chief schools of 
contemporary Jewish thought, that of the Pharisees. He was 
always seeking for a deeper meaning below the surface: in His 
own words He “came not to destroy, but to fulfil”, i.e. 
“to fill out”, “ give fullness of meaning to” the law. The 
Pharisaic approach, on the other hand, had the effect of 
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“ making the law of none effect through their own tradition ”. 
Our Lord’s treatment of Scripture is best seen in the Sermon 
on the Mount. His exegesis is at first sight so searching that 
He appears to set the old law in contrast and almost in op- 
position to the new. “ Ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time . . . but J say unto you. . . . ” The comment 
of Dean Alford on this verse is illuminating: “‘ It will be noticed,” 
he says, “‘ that Our Lord does not here speak against the abuse 
of the law by tradition, but that every instance here given is 
either from the law itself, or such traditional teaching as was 
in accordance with it. The contrasts here are not between the 
law misunderstood and the law rightly interpreted, but between 
the law and its ancient exposition, which in their letter and as 
given were «eva, and the same as spiritualised, wexdnpwpeva, 
by Christ: not between two lawgivers, Moses and Christ, but 
between of apxaioe and vets: between (the idea is that of 
Chrysostom) the children, by the same husband, of the bond- 
woman and the freewoman. . . . The just and holy and true 
law was necessarily restricted in meaning and degraded in 
position, until He came, whose office it was to fulfil and glorify 
it.” The apparent discrepancy is thus resolvable on the ground 
of progressive revelation, a phrase of which no conservative need 
be afraid, so long as he realises that it is progressive revelation, 
adequate at each stage to the moral perception of the recipient 
and in no wise superseded but rather filled out and amplified 
by subsequent unveiling of God’s truth. The older media 
through which God has expressed Himself are thus to be 
maintained as vehicles of an even deeper unfolding of His 
character and will. Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
the essential unity of the Old and New Testaments bears ample 
testimony to this fact. 

It is now time to survey briefly Our Lord’s use of the Old 
Testament in relation to himself and His Mission. The first 
thing we notice is the deliberate application to Himself of 
Scripture figures and types. He identifies Himself with the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah (Luke xxii. 37), with the Danielic 
Son of Man (a phrase He regularly uses of Himself) with the 
stone which the builders rejected (Mark xii. 10, 11); He 
accepts the title Son of David and applies to Himself the 
sacrificial language of the Pentateuch, He regards the details 
of His life as being foreshadowed in the pages of the Old 
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Testament. The hostility of the Jews and His rejection at their 
hands (John xv. 25 and Matt. x. 35), the triumphal entry 
(Matt. xxi. 16), His betrayal (John xxii. 18) all take place simply 
ypapy In the garden of Gethsemane He refused 
supernatural assistance with the words “how then should 
the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?” 

Some sceptics have supposed that Jesus was a mere man 
who set Himself as far as possible to fulfil certain “‘ prophecies ” 
which He found in the religious writings of His people. Quite 
apart from the fact that this theory leaves the Resurrection and 
the subsequent rise of the Church inexplicable, we may note 
that Our Lord in His application of prophecy uses what we 
may venture to call intelligent discrimination. The most 
striking instance of this is in the scene in the synagogue at 
Nazareth where Jesus in His reading from Isaiah lxi sharply 
distinguishes between the “acceptable year of the Lord” and “‘the 
day of vengeance of our God ”’ by an abrupt break at that point. 

It was as no blind enthusiast therefore that Our Lord 
deliberately subordinated Himself, as it were, to the dictates of 
Scripture. If, as we have already seen, He regarded the Old 
Testament in all its parts as a declaration of God, we shall not 
be surprised that this is the case. In one place (Luke xxii. 22) 
He says “The Son of Man goeth as it was determined” 
(cara 76 wpiouévov)—a reference to what St. Peter in Acts ii. 
23 calls the “ determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God”’; 
in another Christ says (Matt. xxvi. 24) “‘ the Son of Man goeth 
as it is written of him”. The revealed will of God is thus 
closely related to the expression of it in Scripture. 

His confidence in the prophetic content of Scripture leads 
Him when dealing with the future in the hearing of the disciples 
continually to ground their expectation on the written Word, 
so that, when any given event foretold by Him actually 
occurred, they would be able to find a clue to its significance 
in the Old Testament. In this use of Scripture He Himself 
led the way, for on the Emmaus road, fresh as it were from 
the double triumph of Calvary and the Resurrection, instead of 
enunciating the significance of what had happened in un- 
dogmatic, untrammelled, philosophical principles, He takes the 
wondering disciples straight back to the Old Testament and 

“expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the —— con- 
cerning Himself”. 
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The foregoing considerations should serve to free us from 
the misapprehension that Jesus Christ only bears witness to the 
plenary authority of the Old Testament revelation in an isolated 
passage hete and there; on the contrary His whole outlook is 
coloured by an implicit acknowledgement of its infallibility. 
The greater number of liberal critics admit this, but they are 
concerned to shew that this “ defective view” was part of 
Our Lord’s self-limitation for the purposes of the Incarnation; 
this, however, is only to confuse omniscience and infallibility, 
for while it is not necessary to suppose that He was conscious 
of all truth at every moment of time it is essential to hold fast 
to the belief that every given pronouncement is free from the 
contamination of error unless we are to undermine completely 
our confidence in Christ as a teacher of doctrine. In any case, 
where are we to draw the line between matters of eternal and 
matters of purely parochial interest? So we may appropriately 
conclude with a searching question from the lips of the Saviour 
Himself: “ If I have told you earthly things and ye believe not 
how shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things? ” 

Lions: E. H. Srepnens-Hopce. 
Ewerby Vicarage, Sleaford, England. 


CALVINISM AND ISLAM 


One of the most interesting developments in the religious 
thought of Europe is the revival of Calvinism and a renewed 
interest in its historic significance. 

Pastor Daniel Couvé, the Secretary of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society in Paris, in a public address after the 
Jerusalem Council meeting, used the argument, “ we believe 
in Missions and world evangelism not only because we are 
Frenchmen and because we are Christians, but more especially 
because we are Calvinists.” “It is not a mere coincidence,” 
writes a French historian, ‘“‘ that the French Reformer, Calvin, 
is considered the most faithful interpreter of the spirit of Paul’s 
Gospel, and that St. Paul has always been held up as the very 
incarnation of the spirit of missions.” Doumergue in his life 
of John Calvin exclaims, ‘“ Who first penetrated the virgin 
forests of the new world to carry the Gospel to the savages, 
was it not Brainerd and Eliot, both Calvinists ? All the heroes 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of Protestant Mis- 
sions were disciples of the same Calvin—Carey and Martyn in 
India, Moffat and Livingstone in Africa, Morrison in China, 
and Paton in the South Seas” (Doumergue, Jean Calvin, IV, 
p- 454). Calvinism then was not static but kinetic—not only 
a creed but a missionary programme. . 


FroupE on MouAMMED AND CALVIN 


Now it is remarkable that as far back as 1871 in an address 
on Calvinism delivered as Rector of St. Andrews, the historian 
James Anthony Froude, called attention to the strange parallel 
between the Reformation in Europe under Calvin and that in 
Arabia under Mohammed. Islam, indeed, as Bancroft remarks, 
is the Calvinism of the Orient. It, too, was a call to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of God’s will. “‘ There is no god but Allah.” 
It, too, saw in nature and sought in Revelation the majesty of 
God’s presence and power, the manifestation of his glory trans- 
cendent and omnipotent. ‘‘ God,” said Mohammed, “ there is 
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no god but He, the living, the self-subsistent, slumber seizeth 
Him not, nor sleep—His throne embraces the heavens and the 
earth and none can intercede with Him save by His permission. 
He alone is exalted and great.” It is this vital, theistic principle 
that explains the victory of Islam over the weak, divided, and 
idolatrous Christendom of the Orient in the sixth century. 
“As the Greek theology,” so Froude remarks, “‘ was one of 
the most complicated accounts ever offered of the nature of 
God and his relation to man, so the message of Mahomet, 
when he first unfolded the green banner, was one of the most 
simple: There is no god but God; God is King, and you must 
and shall obey his will. This was Islam, as it was first offered 
at the sword’s point to people who had lost the power of under- 
standing any other argument; your images are wood and stone; 
your metaphysics are words without understanding; the world 
lies in wickedness and wretchedness because you have forgotten 
the statutes of your Master, and you shall go back to those; you 
shall fulfil the purpose for which you were set to live upon the 
earth, or you shall not live at all” (Froude, Ca/vinism, p. 36). 

And then he goes on to say, by way of correction: “ I am 
not upholding Mahomet as if he had been a perfect man, or 
the Koran as a second Bible. The Crescent was no Sun, nor 
even a complete moon, reigning full-orbed in the night heaven. 
The light there was in it was but reflected from the sacred 
books of the Jews and the Arab traditions. The morality of it 
was defective. The detailed conception of man’s duties inferior, 
far inferior, to what St. Martin and St. Patrick, St. Columba 
and St. Augustine, were teaching or had taught in Western 
Europe. Mahometanism rapidly degenerated. The first caliphs 
stood far above Saladin. The descent from Saladin to a modern 
Moslem despot is like a fall over a precipice. But the light 
which there was in the Moslem creed was real. It taught the 
omnipotence and omnipresence of one eternal Spirit, the Maker 
and Ruler of all things, by whose everlasting purpose all things 
were, and whose wi// all things must obey ” (Froude, Calvinism, 
37-8). 

Lizver Turkscu DAN Paapscx” 

The Reformers themselves felt that Islam with all its 
errors and its Arabian fanaticism was closer to the truth than 
the Medieval Papacy. The Dutch in their struggle with Spain 
chose for their motto, “ Liever Turksch dan Paapsch ”— 
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_ Rather the Turk than the Pope! You may still read these words 
and the symbols that accompany them on the carved pillars of 
a church at Middelburg. Islam was long considered a Christian 
heresy, and so should be approached. 

In one of his letters Erasmus actually proposed that “ the 
best and most effectual way to overcome and win the Turks 
would be if they shall perceive that things which Christ taught 
and expressed in His life shine in us. For truly, it is not meet 
nor convenient to declare ourselves Christian men by this proof 
or token if we kill very many, but rather if we save very many. 
Nor if we send thousands of heathen people to hell, but if we 
make many infidels faithful. In my mind it were the best before 
we should try with them in battle, to attempt them with epistles 
and some little books . 

Calvinism and Islam have indeed much in common. Both 
are opposed to compromise and all half-measures. Both were a 
trumpet-call in hard times for hard men for, “intellects that could 
pierce to the roots of things where truth and lies part company”. 

Intolerance is sometimes a virtue. The very essence and 
life of all great religious movements is the sense of authority; 
of an external, supernatural frame-work or pattern to which all 
must be made conformable. 


Tue Witt or Gop Supreme 


Calvinism and Islam were neither of them systems of 
opinion but both were attempts to make the will of God as 
revealed (in the Bible or in the Koran) an authoritative guide 
for social as well as personal affairs, for Church not only, but 
for State. They both believed in election ant reprobation, 
dependent on God’s will, not on man. 

Calvinism and Islam have at their very core the principle 
of a claim of finality and universality, and it is this principle 
that is the very basis of a missionary religion. Paul’s theology 
and soteriology made him a missionary—drove him across all 
racial barriers and compelled him to set forth Christianity as 
final and triumphant. The strongest plea for missions is the 
will of God for the whole world. We can only have a passion 
for the glory of God when we acknowledge His sovereignty in 
every realm of life. 

Again, singleness of aim is a mark of Lesteatttiy and in 
this respect Calvin and Mohammed were born leaders. As 
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Barth expresses it: “‘ Calvin first had a theme and then thought 
of its variation; first knew what he willed and then willed what 
he knew.” The same might be said of Mohammed. The genius 
of spiritual conquest is the consciousness that God is com- 
manding the battalions, that the issue is not uncertain, and that 
the goal is God’s eternal glory. More than. a century ago 
James Montgomery, a true Calvinist, closed his great mis- 
sionary hymn, beginning, “O Spirit of the Living God”, 
with the stanza: 
“ God from eternity hath willed 

All flesh shall His salvation see; 

So be the Father’s love fulfilled 

The Saviour’s sufferings crowned through thee.” 
Our American statesman, John Hay, a century later, interpreted 
in true Calvinistic fashion the prayer, “Thy will be done”, in 
his great hymn, beginning: “ Not i in dumb resignation we lift 
our hands on high.” 

With God’s sovereignty as basis, God’s glory as goal, and 
God’s will as motive, the missionary enterprise to-day can face 
the most difficult of all missionary tasks—the evangelization of 
the Moslem world. The survival of the unfittest by election and 
by grace. It is in this arena that “ Greek meets Greek”, and 
then comes the “ tug of war”. 


Catvinist Missionaries To Istam 

God in His sovereign Providence and by His Holy Spirit 
has led the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches geographically 
to the very heart of the Moslem world. For more than one 
hundred years they, and they alone, have challenged Islam in 
the very lands of its birth—in its cradle and strongholds. They, 
more than other branches of the Church, were pioneers in the 
world of Islam. Jessup, Van Dyck, Dennis in Syria, Shedd and 
his colleagues in Persia, Lansing, Hogg, Watson in Egypt, 
Forman, Wherry, Ewing in North India, Keith Falconer, 
John Young, Peter Zwemer, Henry Bilkert in Arabia—to — 
mention only a few, who have passed on to their reward. 

It is still true (as Professor Lindsay stated at the meeting 
of the Reformed and Presbyterian Alliance in Glasgow) that 
“the Presbyterian churches do more than a fourth of the 
whole mission work abroad done by all the Protestant churches 
together”. The Calvinistic churches entered the world of Islam 
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earlier and more vigorously than any other group of churches. 
The first missionary to the Turks was a Reformed preacher, — 
Venceslaus Budovetz of Budapest. He was born in the year 
1551, and belonged by his religion to the Unitas Fratum, which 
was a branch of the Hussite Church in Bohemia. He was very 
faithful and a zealous member of that Church. Having spent 
more than ten years in Western Europe either at Protestant 
universities, especially Reformed, or in travels, he became a 
very strong and convinced Calvinist, and became acquainted 
with some of the most renowned evangelical scholars and 
religious leaders of his time. (See The Moslem World, Vol. XVII, 
pp- 401 ff., where we have a sketch of his life and influence by 
Professor Josef Soucek of Prague.) 


Beza, Du anp Bupovec 


Among these friends were Theodore Beza of Geneva, the 
French Reformed lawyer Philip Mornay du Plessis, the Basel 
Reformed theological Professor Grynaeus and also one of the 
Lutheran theologians, David Chytraeus, who had part in com- 
posing the famous Lutheran book of symbols, Formula Concordiae. 

Vaclav Budovec lived in Constantinople from 1577 to 1581. 
He sought opportunity to win back apostates and to preach to 
the Turks; but he was staggered by the power of Islam. “I 
have been not a little in temptation,” he wrote, ‘“‘ seeing how 
these ungodly Turks prosper and that the noblest parts of the 
earth where God himself walked in human body . . . have 
been conquered by them in an incredibly short time.” 

In one of his letters sent to his son in later years, he men- 
tions the fact that he actually did win one Turk for Christ. 
Budovec wrote a number of books in the Czech language, one 
of them being called “‘ Anti-al-Koran”’. It is a defence of the 
Christian faith and a refutation of Islam. This book is very 
rare, but copies are found in the University and other (private) 
libraries in Prague. Here we have the first Christian apologetic 
written by the Reformation Church for Moslems. 

Nor can we forget that the Reformed Churches of South- 
Eastern Europe were the bulwark against the invasion of 
Islam for centuries. Again we note that in Java and Sumatra 
the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands have had more 
converts from Islam than any other Mission in any part of the 
world. Over 62,000 living converts from Islam are connected with 
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the various missions in Java alone. These missions cover territory 
which has a population (almost solidly Saahememintne of nearly 
forty million souls. 

Our REsponsiBILITY 

As camel America, it is not without providential signific- 
ance that when the world of Islam faces a crisis and affords the 
Church a new opportunity, Reformed and Presbyterian bodies 
together have the strongest and widest work in four of the 
great lands of the Moslem world: Egypt, Syria, Persia, and 
Arabia. “ The union of the United Presbyterian, the Reformed, 
and the Presbyterian Church,” says Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
“would bring a new joy and faith to the Church which to-day 
has responsibility for the strongest mission work in the world 
for the evangelization of Mohammedans.” 

God’s providence has indeed led the children of the 
Covenanters, of the Huguenots, of the Dutch into the very 
heart of the world of Islam. Its old historic cities are mission 
stations of our churches: Alexandria, Cairo, Khartum, Beirut, 
Damascus, Aleppo, Bagdad, Busrah, Mosul, Teheran, and 
Tabriz. The Arabian mission of the Reformed Church and the 
South Arabia Mission of the Scotch Church have marched 
around Islam’s Jericho and their trumpet gives no uncertain 
sound. The walls of Arabian intolerance and fanaticism have 
already fallen before the medical missionary pioneers of these 
Churches. But there are whole provinces of Arabia still unoc- 
cupied and vast areas in Africa and Asia where the missionary 
has never entered. This is the missionary challenge to the 
Calvinists of to-day. A challenge to dauntless faith and in- 
discourageable hope and a love that will not let go. Think of 
Afghanistan, and Western Arabia; of Russian Turkestan, parts 
of Siberia, Bokhara, and the Crimea! Of Tripoli in Africa, the 
French Sudan, which fields together have a population of nearly 
forty-five millions—all these are a call for those who have 
Paul’s ambition and Calvin’s courage to preach the Gospel, 
“not where Christ was already named, that I might not build — 
upon another man’s foundation; but, as it is written, ‘ They 
shall see to whom no tidings of him came, and they who have 
not heard shall understand ’.” But we need men of blood and 
iron for this spiritual warfare. True disciples of John Calvin. 

S. ZwEMER 
Princeton Theological Seminary, N.F., U.S.A. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES 
JEWISH THOUGHT 


IN 


Epocu-MAKING events are taking place in Jewry. While many 
in the older generation still cling to the forms of the past, young, 
vigorous and adventurous Jews are forsaking the broken cisterns, 
which no longer furnish them living water, and are turning to 
“other gods”, in various cults, Freemasonry, Theosophy, 
Christian Science, and even Confucianism and Hinduism. 
Whence come these changes? The younger generation, educated 
with American youth in the secondary schools and colleges 
of this country, has been profoundly influenced by the same 
rationalism, the same secular, even anti-religious, spirit of science 
as it is frequently taught, the same irreligious psychology, which 
have undermined the faith of thousands brought up in Christian 
homes. Futhermore, the younger generation feels that the 
Judaism it has known is a religion of external trivialities, having 
neither practical bearing nor authority for life in a so-called 
scientific age. Lastly, the steady stream of orthodoxy which 
flowed into American Jewry from Russia was cut off by the 
World War; for in its aftermath came the practical cessation 
of immigration from that country. In Russia itself the ascen- 
dency of Lenin and the rise of communism with its concomitant 
atheism dealt a devastating blow to the synagogue by weaning 
thousands of Jews from the faith of their fathers. With the break- 
ing down of the old tradition came a changing attitude toward 
Christ, and it is this which we purpose to examine. But we 
believe an understanding of the present can best be achieved 
by first turning our attention to its roots in the past. 


I 


Forces THAT HAVE MouLpeED THE Jew IN THE Past 


Christians well realize that the causes of the present 
blindness of Israel lie in the remote past. When the High 


Priest smote the Saviour on the cheek and the Jews spoke those 
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fateful words, “ His blood be upon us and upon our children ”, 
their national fate was sealed for centuries. The destruction of 
the Temple and of the Holy City under Titus in a.p. 70 left 
to the Jew in the flickering embers of that awful conflagration only 
the hope of restoration. During the following nineteen centuries 
of exile Jews were subjected to the fiercest persecution in the 
so-called Christian countries, which in many cases endeavoured 
to exterminate the race. In a sermon delivered on Easter Sun- 
day, 1935, in the Free Synagogue in New York, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise declared that Jesus was a Jew immortal whose teachings 
the Christian world has disobeyed, thus “ crucifying the Jewish 
people for 1,900 years”. In another sermon he said that the 
persecution of the Jews through many sad and Christless cen- 
turies constituted a denial and repudiation of Christianity. 
Since the destruction of Israel was not in the plan of God, the 
Jew successfully withstood his enemies, but in the terrific 
struggle for survival he took on certain characteristics, such as 
tenacity, aggressiveness, and adroitness for which he can hardly 
be blamed. The French lawyer, Bernard Lazare, renowned for 
his defence of Dreyfus, fittingly describes this: 

“ For ages and ages the Jew has been demoralized by the Christian. It is the 
Christian who made him into a merchant and a usurer. It is the Christian who 
sought out the Jew to transact business for the growth of his cities, for the increase 
of his capital, for his own exploitations. He himself avoided all risks, since on the 
day of reckoning he threw the Jew to the angry mob and confiscated the Jew’s 
possessions. He swallowed the whole profit. Next he drove the Jew out or had him 
massacred until it suited his purpose to have him come back.’ 

Rabbi Abraham I. Feldman of Hartford, Connecticut, in a 
radio address delivered April 2nd, 1938, declared what we hear 
Jews telling us daily, when we present the claims of Christ to 
them: 

“ Speaking as a Jew, I ask you to believe me when I say that I know what the 
Cross has meant to believers through the centuries. I know that the simple and 
the learned, the grieving and the rejoicing, the toiling and the driven, behold in the 
Cross of Christ the symbol of a love that is sacrificial, the sign of a hope that is 
redeeming, the token of an inner peace which the world could neither give nor take 
away. But I want you to know also, that to the Jew the Cross of Christ represents no 
such sacrificial love, no such redeeming hope, no such token of inner peace. To the 
Jew, the Cross is the symbol of persecution, of oppression, of discrimination, of the 

and the gibbet. It is by the sign of that Cross of Peace that hundreds of 

ewish communities were annihilated, thousands of Jews were slaughtered, millions 
of Jews robbed of life and happiness, by those who failed to grasp the significance 
for Christians of that drama of which the Lenten Season is the monitor and Easter 
Day the culmination.” 
1 Anti-semitism, Its History and Causes, translated, from the French, The International 
Library Publishing Co., New York, 1903, p. 286. 
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Throughout the ages a strict prohibition on reading the 
New Testament has kept the Jew in dense ignorance-of Christ. | 
In addition, the slanderous sayings about Christ in the older 
editions of the Talmud by rabbis, whose authority none dared 
to question until recent years, made the Jews despise and reject 
the Nazarene in the fifty or more generations that have passed 
since the Jerusalem mob so flippantly chose a robber rather 
than the Son of God. No rays of light from the Sun of Righte- 
ousness pierced the impenetrable fog by which an impotent and 
often corrupt church obstructed the vision of Jewry. In a recent 
sermon Rabbi Wise declared: “‘ Christendom has hidden the 
face of Christ from us.” Little wonder that the centuries saw 
an apparently impregnable wall rising against the gospel. 

Whenever here and there a Jew accepted Christ, he was, 
and in many quarters still is, considered by his people a traitor 
to both the nation and the God of the Fathers, while Christians 
consider him as a curio. Often he is not wanted in the church. 
The eminent professor Charles Singer of the University of London 
says in his pamphlet, The Christian Opposed to the Fews : 


“ No question of the character of Jesus, which the educated Jew respects and 
understands too in a special way, can enter into this question. It is the conduct of 
the organized Christian Churches which is the point at issue.” 


Flinging a charge of indifference to the plight of many Hebrew- 
Christians into the face of the Church, he goes on to say: 


“ Over and above all these things, Jews are completely astounded by the 
action, or rather want of action, of the Christian Churches toward the victims of 
‘ racial’ persecution, who, while of Jewish origin, adhere to the Christian faith. 
Tens of thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of these ‘ Non-. s’” have been 
brought up in the Christian faith, and know nothing of any other. Hardly any 
help has been forthcoming for them from Christian sources, and the overwhelming 
proportion of their relief—spiritual, as well as material—has been left to the 
benevolence of the terribly overburdened Jewish groups in various countries outside 
Germany. When Jews find themselves compelled, in mere humanity, to succour 
their Christian brethren, victims of persecution by those who are still nominally 
Christian, it is clear that not only can they not regard the profession of Christianity 
with favour, but they cannot treat it even with seriousness.” 


II 
Tue Sprrirvat. Bankruptcy oF THE JEW 


Jewish history since the rejection of Christ has shown the 
truthfulness of His words, “‘ For without Me ye can do nothing ”. 
The glory of the Talmud is largely of the past. This fortress, 
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which the rabbis deemed indestructible, is losing more and 
more of its power. Itis safe to say that to-day the Old Testament 
is not found in most Jewish homes, to say nothing of its being 
read. While Judaism is idealized, and while we are told that 
there is nothing in Christianity which it does not already con- 
tain, it is lacking in power and spiritual vitality. When his idea 
of God became hazy and vague, the Jew lost his consciousness 
of sin. And with that has disappeared any sense of the need of 
atonement and of a saviour. To the majority of modern Jews 
the Day of Atonement is a kind of memorial day on which they 
call to mind the age-old religious tradition of their fathers; 
as a time when their personal sin finds atonement, that fellow- 
ship with a holy God may be unbroken, there is no thought. 
According to Rabbi Wise, in New York City’s population of 
over 2,000,000 Jews, not more than 50,000 attend the syna- 
gogue. Twenty years ago Ralph Philip Boas, a Jewish teacher, 
poignantly described the sad spiritual condition in Jewry. 
What was true then is doubly true to-day. 


“ The sad result is that in prosperity the Jewish self-consciousness ceases to be 
religious and becomes merely racial. The elements that add something of dignity, 
gtace and spiritual power to even the most sordid congregation of ghetto Jews 
disappear. And with the reverence of the traditional synagogue service has departed 
the discipline which strengthened the lives of the faithful. The minute regulations 
of the dietary laws, the diversity of the ancient formulas of worship, the tortuous 
and crabbed study of Talmudic lore, had this advantage: they stiffened the backbone 
and strengthened the faculties of a race which might otherwise have been crushed 
under the heaviest burden that a race has ever borne. But the discipline of the 
ancient law has departed. Spacious synagogues stand empty. Having outlived 
poverty and persecution, the well-to-do Jew is left in a state of good-natured and 
satisfied religious apathy. The Jew has always prided himself on his common sense; 
his common sense now does him the ill turn of banishing whatever mysticism 
Judaism may once have had. And without mysticism there can be no genuine 
religious enthusiasm; it takes more to see God than the ability to distinguish between 
profit and loss,’ 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise thus laments the spiritual impotence 
of both orthodox and reform Judaism: 


“The agony of Israel is that we bear ourselves for the most part as if there 
were nothing to safeguard, nothing more to cherish, nothing left to preserve, and as 
if there were to be no future—this the end. Religion! Are we not becoming its 
destroyers rather than its guardians? ‘There is something which calls itself religion 
current in certain smug circles of Jewish life here and in other lands. For the 
most part it is nothing more than a poor pulseless imitation or simulation of a 
decorously unvital mysticism. And save for this there is little, if any, so-called 
religion in the household of Israel—orthodox being almost as dead as reform.” 


1 The Problem of American Fudaism, Atlantic Monthly, January, 1917. 
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Ill 
Sincs or a New Dawn 


The Apostle Paul definitely predicts a new dawn for 
Israel—“. . . blindness in part has befallen Israel until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel shall be 
saved ” (Rom. xi. 25-26). The first rosy flush of this dawn is 
already with us. At no time in history have so many books been 
written about Christ by Jews as in recent years.1 The appear- 
ance of Professor Klausner’s work in the Hebrew was phenom- 
enal, especially since the author is a master of both English and 
German. He devotes the entire first chapter to prove that the 
few references to Jesus in the older editions of the Talmud were 
inspired by “‘ vituperation and polemic against the founder of 
a hated party ” rather than by any unbiased seeking for truth.* 
Since the publication of that work, prominent Jews in all walks 
of life have raised their voices in the defence and even the 
reclamation of the Nazarene. We shall let a few of these pro- 
tagonists speak for themselves. 


(1) Franz Werfel, renowned author: 


“Tas a Jew look to the salvation of the world to come from a revival of a pure 
and real Christianity.” 


(2) Dr. Chaim Zhitlowsky, author and journalist: 


“The Jewish legend about Jesus is the most shameless and the most damnable 
desecration of everything that should be regarded as sacred and dear to humanity.” 


(3) A. Glantz, journalist: 
“ The attitude of modern Jews to the personality of Jesus has long since changed 
from what it was. ‘There is hardly a modern Jewish poet of any importance who has 
not sung the praises of the Carpenter of Nazareth.” 


Cambridge 1924. 
London by Wandering Jew,” Victor Gollancz Ltd, 
Freehof, olomon B.,“ “ Stormers of Heaven,” New York, 1931. 


Klauser, oseph, “* Jesus of Nazareth,” McMillan & Co. New York, 1 
Ltd 


Simkhowitch, Vladimir G., Toward the Understanding of Jerse 
Trattner, Ernest R., “ As a Jew sees Jesus,” New York, 1931. 


* Opus cit., p. 18. 
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) (4) Jacob Schiff, banker: 


“‘ We Jews honour and revere Jesus of Nazareth as we do our own prophets.” 
(5) Dr. Max Nordau, Zionist leader, Riga, Latvia: 


“ Jesus is the soul of our soul, flesh of our flesh. Who then could think of 
excluding Him from the people of Israel? ” 


(6) Gustave Lazlo, author: 


arising from the brain of the author of Spires, Bells and Dreams. Itisa eee 
In the hearts and minds of many men, ordinary men like myself, traders, men of 
affairs, the fact that Christ is the only leader who can take us anywhere worth going 
to is coming to new recognition.””* 

In a recent article the gifted author John Cournos made a 


number of thought-provoking statements, of which we quote 
a few: 


“'They—the rabbis—have been saying nice things about Christ from their 
own and Christian pulpits, and some of them doubtless have patted themselves on 
the back for this token of their liberal opinion. But that is not enough. The 
only reasonable and logical thing they can do is to establish the most perfect Jew 
and the most perfect man among the fully acknowledged hierarchy of their prophets, 
their ‘sons of God’. Why not acknowledge him together with these others? 
The rabbis should frankly and openly affirm: ‘Christ is our own, our very own, 
flesh of our flesh, and bone of our bone, and he came not ‘ to destroy the law, or the 
prophets . . . but to fulfil’. He is our prophet, our greatest prophet, the keystone 
of our ultimate faith. . . . In stating these views, views for which in Uriel Acosta’s 
day I should have been subjected to the public indignity of ‘ forty stripes save one’ 
and afterwards trampled upon by gathered crowds, I do not yield my place asa Jew. 
On the contrary, I affirm it. . . . Intelligent Jews to whom I have spoken of my 
mad notion have, contrary to my expectations, agreed to the logic of the proposal 
I have outlined. And I recall the words spoken to me by a living world-famous 
Jewish novelist : ‘ We Jews must come to terms with Christianity. It is the only way 
out for us! Did he not fear crucifixion by his own for so audacious a thought? 
Nor, indeed, do I anticipate friendly comments on the heresy to which I have 
given expression. ‘There is too much stiffnecked intellect in the Jewish fibre to-day. 
Pride and intellect corrupt; only faith gives life.””* 

Not only distinguished laymen, but also rabbis, many of 
them in places of prominence, are urging a new view of Jesus. 
Within the scope of this paper it is impossible to state all of 
what rabbis have said about Christ in recent years, but the 
following will suffice to prove that the spirit of God is beginning 
to move the hearts of many leaders in Jewry. 

In a sermon delivered at Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo., 
on Good Friday, April 3rd, 1931, Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman 
gave six reasons why Jesus belongs to the synagogue: 


1 Spires, Bells and Dreams, p. 180. 
Epistle te the Four, The Atlantic Monthly, December, 1937. 
25 
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He lived as a Jew. 

He died as a Jew. 

His religion was the religion of His people, the religion of the synagogue. 

eo: criticism of His people was Jewish and in line with the prophetic 
ition. 

He glorified Jewish history. 

His influence on civilization has been moral and spiritual, in keeping 

with the Jewish genius. 


fers 


He then went on to say: 


“ Even if the mobs begin to howl and clamour against us, even if the tide of 
hatred were to rise, even if pogroms and massacres were to be re-enacted, even if 
the Christian world should continue to heap its injustice upon the people of Jesus, 
I would yet plead with my people, because of their religious and moral passions and 
because of their distinctive spiritual genius, not to yield to prejudice or to passion 
but calmly to essay the Jewishness and the glory of Jesus, and to recognize Him as 
a noble product of the religious culture of Israel.” 


Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof pays the following beautiful 
tribute to Christianity: . 


“To a world drugged by the flesh, blinded by pleasure, Christianity, if it can 
find its voice, will always have a message to proclaim. And it will always find the 
strength to proclaim it. It has inner resources of power. Its energy cannot be 
calculated. The faith which converted Paul and Augustine, Francis and Luther, 
may convert any one at any time. Christianity may yet manifest its explosive 
power, awaken a flesh-sodden age to the joys of the spirit, and make it willing to 
count the world well lost if it can only regain its soul.””* 


Again he says: 


“No Moslem ever sings, ‘ Mohammed, lover of my soul’, nor does any Jew 
say of Moses, the Teacher, ‘ I need thee every hour ”’* 


At a Good-Will meeting the late Rabbi Enelow declared: 


“T have believed for many years that the day must come when the name of 
Jesus would serve to draw Jew and Christian closer together. ‘Time was when 
Jesus formed a wall of separation between them; but it is illogical, unreasonable to 
expect such a condition of estrangement to continue. For no matter how much men 
might differ in their construction of the character and purpose of Jesus, one thing 
they cannot deny, if they have any historic sense at all—namely, that Jesus was a 


Jew.” 

At no time were Jews more eager to listen to the claims of 
Christ than now. After our Sunday service recently, a group 
gathered in front of our mission building and talked about 
Christ until midnight. I could feel that they were interested 
in Jesus—unconsciously perhaps, even admired Him—and 
yet some tragic destiny made them deny Him. They know that 


1 Stormers of Hi 3 Idem. 
sap f Jewish Tribune, February 9, 1934- 
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they cannot have Christ without the cross—suffering and 
persecution. Each year I find the open-air work more thrilling. 
Jews are listening to the gospel with rapt attention; they are — 
hungry for the bread of life. 


IV 
Tue CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


Since the Jew very seldom discriminates between nominal 
and born-again Christians, the life of Christians can either repel 
or attract Jews to Christ. The missionary cause among God’s 
ancient people has been greatly hindered because few Jews come 
in contact with devoted, missionary-minded Christians, while 
they all know of the evil Christians have done through the 
centuries and are doing to-day to the Jews. Together with 
others, John Cournos well observes in his recent book that the 
Christless acts of Christians have shaped the Jewish policy 
toward Christ and that “a truly practising Christianity might 
have at almost any time caused Judaism to melt away as the 
snow melts away under the warm sun.” Indeed, whenever 
thoughtful Jews, eager to find the truth, come in contact with 
consecrated Christians, the impact of the Christ-centred life 
produces a revolutionary change in their thinking. By far the 
greater number of Hebrew-Christians were drawn to Christ 
through the silent witness of the lives of earnest Christians. 
Professor Kohnstamm of the University of Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, attributes his original interest in Christ to several 
of his professors, who, although famous scientists, were never- 
theless devout Christians. In the account of his conversion he 
pays the following tribute to these teachers: 

“ But at this early stage in my philosophical thinking there appeared a person 
who, in his quiet way, exercised a profound influence upon me. He presented a 
rather extraordinary riddle in my matter-of-fact and rather superficial mental world. 
My classmates related that this man, who was our chemistry teacher, strange as it 
seemed, went regularly to church on Sundays. We could not interpret this behaviour 
as due to a lack of modern scientific knowledge; for his clear-cut objective and 
splendid instruction in chemistry were evidence of his sound scientific knowledge. 
The only alternative explanation of this strange behaviour was that it emanated 
from some inexplicable external motives, and this explanation just did not fit. 
None of us could deny the fact that everything he did was prompted by the greatest 


sincerity and earnestness, . . . Just as my teacher in chemistry in the high school 
had become a problem to me, so it was now the case with my university professor, 


1 An Open Letter to Fews and Christians, Oxford University Press, London and New 
York, 1938. pp. 74, 150. 
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Dr. van der Waals, one of the greatest scientists in the world, who was later a Nobel . 
prize winner. I came into close personal touch with him. He was a man whose 
objectivity and deep humility were only surpassed by the great sincerity of his whole 
being. This man, too, how could I explain it, was a witness, even if usually a silent 
one, for thet ame Christianity which I had believed I could ignore ass message long 
_ since outgrown and of no further significance.’””* 


What is the main objection Jews offer to the acceptance of 
Christ? In twelve years of working among both educated and 
uneducated—university graduate and ghetto peddler—we have 
found that the greatest obstacle is not so much theological as 
the conduct of Christians. We cannot well deny that anti- 
Semitism has invaded even the hearts of many otherwise devoted 
Christians, both laymen and clergy. But always the presentation 
of the gospel to the Jew will be confronted with the insistent 
fact that ““'What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what 
you say” 

Rabbi Alexander Lyons of the Eighth Avenue Temple in 
Brooklyn, preaching on April 24th, 1938, in the Plymouth 
Congregational Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
declared: 

“ With deep regard for the faith of my Christian brothers I raise the question, 
* Has Christ risen?’ I should accept Christ’s resurrection if righteousness the world 
over were on the march, and a fraternal fellowship, inspired by sympathy, mutual 
consideration and helpfulness, gladdened the globe with the dawning of a new day 
of opportunity, encouragement and inspiration for every aspiring child of God. 

. The Resurrection is too extensively a mere theological interpretation with 


little if any effect upon the conduct of its believers. As I see that important belief 
in Christian conviction, I am pained by its lack of proper significance.” 


In the preparation of a thesis, Miss Frances Mecca, a 
graduate of the Biblical Seminary, sent a number of letters to 
Jewish rabbis, asking, among other things, their main objections 
toward accepting Christ. We shall quote one of the answers 
received: 


“ As for the reclamation of Him as a Jewish teacher and leader, I believe the 
answer to that query rests not with my people but with Christians. Jews will never 
reclaim Jesus because Christians suggest it or expect it or even because they ought 
to do so. Only one influence or force in the world will ever move Jews to reclaim 
Jesus as their very own (and He is their own), namely, the true, devout, brotherly 
practice of Christianity . . . how could I to-day ask my people to reclaim Jesus as 
teacher and leader when the ever-present and increasingly ominous fact of their 
lives, is, that whatever Jesus may have been and taught, whatever the sacrificial 
character of His death—in His natne infinite woe and hurt are inflicted upon His 
people. The adoption of Jesus as teacher and leader by the Jewish people must be 
preceded, perhaps, for a thousand years, by the adoption of the teachings of Jesus 
as the rule and law of the Christian life.” 


Jewish Missionary Magazine, New York, N.Y. 
ay, 193 
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In the light of this, what is the duty of every born-again 
Christian ? Is it not to combat anti-Semitism and to show the 
fruits of the Christian life in every-day contact with Jews? 
Surely it is time to recall the solemn words of our Lord “ Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. v. 16). 
“*. . . Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me” (Matt. xxv. 40). The 
greatest kindness one can show any man, including the Jew, is 
to tell him the good news of salvation. Throughout this 
dispensation of grace it has been the duty of the Christian Church 
to include the Jew in its missionary programme. While “ and 
also to the Greek” has been remembered, all too frequently 
“to the Jew first ” has been forgotten, but in spite of the neglect 
of the Church,—as the great apostle to the Gentiles predicted, 
—there has always been a remnant among Israel, who recognized 
and served the Messiah. However, of any widespread change 
of attitude toward Christ there has been no sign until our own 
time. Always across the hills of Judah there has been darkness, 
gross darkness. But to-day if we ask, ‘‘ Watchman, what of 
the night?” we shall hear the long-awaited “‘ The morning 
cometh”. For centuries those who loved Israel have laboured 
and prayed for her salvation, in the sure faith that in God’s own 
good time the veil would be lifted, but they were privileged to see 
no softening of the Jewish heart towards the Messiah. But it 
has been given to our generation to witness the “ early rosy- 
fingered ” dawn shooting streaks of light through the murky 
clouds, and we know that the morning cannot be far behind. | 

When the victory is almost within sight, shall we slacken 
our pace? Rather let us take heart and redouble our efforts. 
Let us give more, work more, pray more, and above all, live 
more Christlike lives, that through us, as through a prism, Israel 
may see reflected some faint rays of the Messiah’s glory. 

Freperick A. Aston. 


New York, N.Y. 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CALVINISTIC CONGRESS 


Epinsurcu, long known as the “ city of churches”, has in 
these later days qualified for the title “city of congresses ”’. 
And what more charming setting could be found for a congress 
than the craggy heights and classic beauty of the modern 
Athens! And what more suitable setting for a Calvinistic 
Congress than the city in which John Knox lived and died, 
the scene of the signing of the National Covenant, of the 
labours of the “‘ three mighties ” of nineteenth-century Calvinism 
—Chalmers, Candlish and Cunningham—and of many another 
stalwart for the faith! As The Scotsman remarked, in the course 
of a sympathetic article on the recent Congress: ‘‘ Nowhere 
did the teaching of Calvin take deeper root than in Scotland, 
and it has left a permanent impression on the national char- 
acter.” A distinguished overseas visitor was further impressed 
by the appropriateness of New College and the Free Church 
College as places of meeting, where “in the Rainy and 
Presbytery Halls great Scottish Calvinists of the past looked 
down from their portraits upon Dr. Donald Maclean, the 
Congress President, who is in all respects their authentic 
successor to-day ”’. 

It is too early yet to assess the results of these international 
gatherings, the fourth of which was held in Edinburgh last 
July, but there can be no doubt that they bear witness to a 
revival of interest in historic Christianity both at home and 
abroad, as well as to a growing spirit of oecumenicity among 
the sons of the Reformation. The paper by Professor G. T. 
Thomson may be taken as indicative of the changing outlook 
in Scottish theology. Dr. V. H. Rutgers, another of the speakers, 
is a leading layman in Holland who represents his country in 
the League of Nations, and more significant still was the 
presence and active interest of Dr. A. Lecerf who holds a Chair 
of Dogmatics in the Sorbonne, and of his friend and disciple, 
Jean de Saussure, who now, after so many years, proclaims 
390 
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Calvin’s doctrine in Calvin’s pulpit at Geneva. How “ our 
father Calvin” would have rejoiced to see such a day and 
such a gathering of his spiritual sons! 

Previous Congresses had been held in London (1932), 
Amsterdam (1934) and Geneva (1936). The success of the 
Edinburgh Congress must be ascribed very largely to the 
untiring efforts of the President, the Rev. Prof. Donald 
Maclean, D.D., and of Lt.-Col. W. Rounsfell Brown, B.L., 
until recently General Treasurer of the Free Church of Scotland, 
who acted as Honorary Secretary to the Executive Committee. 
Too high praise cannot be given to the little band of willing 
helpers who assisted them in the difficult task of organization. 
Some 150 ministers and students representing churches and 
universities in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eire, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Lithuania, New Zealand, 
Scotland, South Africa, Switzerland, Ulster and the United 
States of America took part, the proceedings being divided 
between New College, the theological hall of the University, 
and the Assembly Hall of the Free Church of Scotland. At 
the last moment four German delegates were refused per- 
mission to travel by the Minister of the Reich, but the Congress 
included several German citizens who are studying in other 
countries, some of whom have been expelled from their native 
land for religious reasons. 

The general topic for consideration was “‘ The Reformed 
Faith and Its Ethical Consequences”. At the inaugural recep- 
tion the chair was occupied by Principal W. A. Curtis (Dean 
of the Faculty of Theology, Edinburgh University) who 
remarked that they could not name a modern European whose 
imprint lay more profoundly or more beneficially upon the 
world than John Calvin. Returning thanks for the welcome 
given to the delegates, Professor Maclean observed that scholar- 
ship in every land was now on the side of conservatism in 
theology. If the nations were to recover their moral and 
spiritual balance, they could only do so by humbly and rever- 
ently submitting to the authority of the sacred Scriptures. 

On the following day the session was opened in the 
Martin Hall by the Very Rev. Daniel Lamont (Professor of 
Practical Theology, Edinburgh University; Honorary President 
of the Congress Executive), who said God’s sovereignty could 
never be detached from His redeeming love in Christ. That 
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sovereignty was most plainly and passionately defined at 
Calvary. Many earnest thinkers were calling the Church. 
back to the great truths which Calvin found in the Bible. 
These truths had been allowed to grow dim, but they must 
shine out again if God was to put right what man had put 
wrong. The Church and theology needed Calvin to restore 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty to the fundamental place 
that it occupied in the Word of God. The acknowledgement 
of that sovereignty was the sole foundation on which moral 
well-being could be securely built. Its absence must inevitably 
turn the world into a shambles. 

Tue Rev. Arexanper Ross (Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Edinburgh) delivered 
a devotional address on “ Salvation by Grace”, after which 
Dr. J. Sesestytn (Professor of Systematic Theology, Budapest) 
read a paper on “ Calvinism and the Individual”. Christian 
morality, he said, was the sequel to Christian belief. The 
highest ethical ideals could be traced to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination. Through the centuries in every land the 
lives of Calvinists had testified to the saving and energizing 
power of Christ by demonstrating a spiritually sustained 
steadfastness in duty, combined with inward peace of soul. 
Proressor W. Cuitps Rosinson (Columbia Theological 
Seminary, U.S.A.) took for the title of his paper, “‘ The Touch- 
stone of a Calvinistic Ethic”. “‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him for ever”, he quoted, adding that all 
other ideas of felicity were illusory and vain. Antinomianism 
and legalism were equally erroneous, one denying Christ’s 
work in us, the other His work for us. Calvin, following the 
Saviour, insisted on a life as well as a faith in accordance with 
the Word of God. He destroyed the antithesis between faith 
and knowledge by defining faith as “ knowledge revealed”. 
In America a recent enquiry into Christian missions had 
rejected the finality of God’s Word, while at the same time 
it gave dogmatic sanction to the particular type of philosophy 
taught by its author, namely, empirical idealism. But no man 
had a right to impose principles on others which rested on 
no better foundation than his own opinions. 

PrincipaL J. Macreop (Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh) followed with a paper on “ Calvinism and the Family ”. 
The natural order of social life, he said, is based on the family. 
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Its quality influences, for good or ill, the community, the State 
and the world. The Westminster Confession regards the 
children of believers as among the members of the visible 
Church. They must be nurtured in the fear of the Lord, taught 
to know His Word, to reverence His Day and to attend His 
sanctuary. In the ensuing discussion, the Rev. H. R. A. Philp 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) told how, as a result of definite Calvinistic 
instruction, without any direct appeal, lads had been called by 
grace. In dealing with modern children the principal difficulty 
that they had to face was the pagan home. 

In the course of a paper on “‘ Calvinism and the Church ”, 
Dr. G. T. THomson (Professor of Christian Dogmatics, Edin- 
burgh University) remarked that the two great handicaps to 
an effective Protestantism were the Social Gospel and Human- 
istic Modernism, since these meant that true doctrine was no 
longer preached or desired, and men were fed instead on 
topical sermons. One result of this lack of definite instruction 
in Christian doctrine was a form of universalism which implied 
that there was no need for salvation or a Saviour. Another 
result was a universalism which undermined the antithesis of 
the Church and the world, and made heresy a practical impossi- 
bility. A third was the prevalence of a new authoritarianism 
which put State interests before all other considerations, and 
which might eventually reject any but pagan religion. 

Prorgssor R. G. M’Knicurt (Philadelphia) submitted a 
paper on “ Calvinism and Society”, in the course of which 
he remarked that the so-called Social Gospel might be described 
as a scheme for tinkering with the circumference instead of 
dealing with the centre. The Gospel of sovereign grace was for 
“this and that man ” (Ps. lxxxvii. 5) as individuals. Men were 
saved as single units, and the results emerged in all their social 
relationships. Individuals and communities might rebel against 
God’s law, but they could not frustrate His purposes; in fact, 
they could not even inconvenience Him. God listened and 
waited—and then said again: “‘ Yet have I set My King upon 
My holy hill of Zion.” “‘ Make the world safe for democracy”, — 
was a dictum requiring inversion. Ethically, a non-Christian 
demos was no better than a non-Christian dictator. In the 
perfect society all would know the Lord from the least to the 
greatest, and the earth would be full of His glory as the waters 
covered the sea. 
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“Calvinism and the State” was the title of a paper by 
Prorgssor V. H. Rutcers (Amsterdam) in which he gave an. 
outline of the doctrine of common grace, as distinct from “ the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation” to sinners through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Common grace renders civilization possible 
in a world which was created by God, and which continues 
to belong to Him and not to Satan. The believer, while not 
of the world, must serve God in it, and the examples of Obadiah 
and Daniel prove that he may do so even as the functionary of 
an impious government. 

Dr. J. H. S. Burteicu (Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Edinburgh University) followed with a paper on “ Calvinism 
and Economics”, which showed capitalism to be no post- 
Reformation phenomenon, but a system that had appeared 
wherever political security enabled man to pursue his economic 
interests with a reasonable prospect of success, e.g. in the 
~ Roman world. Modern capitalism might be said to have origin- 
ated in Northern Italy during the late Middle Ages. Our 
Reformer found himself in a world of developing capitalism, 
and his synthesis was the last historic attempt on the part of a 
theologian to bring the entire life of man into subjection to the 
divine will.’ In the ensuing discussion, Professor W. R. 
Forrester (St. Andrews) said they were not ashamed of the 
contribution Calvinism’had made to economics, but Calvinism 
could no more be held responsible for the defects of modern 
capitalism than for the phenomenal development of capitalistic 
methods in countries like Japan. ‘‘ We cannot blame John 
Calvin for Japanese imperialism,” he added. 

The subject of ‘‘ Calvinism and Art” was considered 
at a later session, papers being read by Dr. Lion Wenceztivus 
(Strasbourg) and Pasteur P. R. Muscutus (Pouzanges, 
Vendée), a descendant of the Reformer of that name. “ To 
Calvin,” said the former speaker, “ order was beautiful as seen 
in nature and grace. The Gospel of salvation is the perfection 
of beauty. There is indeed a common beauty, appealing to all, 
but only the elect can appreciate the beauty of particular grace, 
and experience its effects.” Professor Wencelius is the author 
of a masterly treatise, covering the entire subject, entitled 
L’esthétique de Calvin. Pasteur Musculus followed with an 
interesting review of the place of Calvinists in the history of 
the arts, with special reference to France. 
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Pasteur JEAN DE Saussure (Geneva) addressed the Con- 

s on the subject of “ The Interrelation of Theology and 
(Secular) Knowledge ”, emphasizing the fact that the Reformed 
faith was based solely upon the sacred Scriptures, which the 
Holy Spirit enabled us to recognize as the Word of God. The 
organ of Christian knowledge was faith, a supernatural product 
of the Holy Ghost. Christian knowledge consisted in a “ cer- 
tainty that’, rather than in a “ comprehension how”. A great 
step towards better collaboration between Calvinists would 
be taken when faith in the Word of God was clearly recognized 
as the sole criterion of religious knowledge. 

The concluding paper of the Congress, by Proressor 
W. Viscuer (Bale), who was expelled from Germany four 
years ago “owing to political events”, dealt with ‘“ The 
Significance of the Old Testament in the Christian Life”. 
In 1935 Professor Vischer, who had been lecturer in Hebrew 
and Old Testament Theology at Bethel, Germany, published 
the first part of a book entitled Das Christuszeugnis des Alten 
Testaments, which immediately aroused widespread attention 
and is now in its third edition. The modern Marcions have 
not yet answered his arguments, some of which were reproduced 
in the Congress paper. The supreme meaning of the Old 
Testament for us, he said, was that it proclaimed Jesus Christ. 
Its stories were all part of His story, its biographies part of 
His biography. All pointed to Him. He gave His life that 
His people might be saved, and also that the Old Testament 
might be fulfilled. As long as the Church and the world endure, 
Christians must be instructed in the ancient Scriptures, “ which 
are able to make them wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus ”. 

At the close of this paper the President announced that 
the International Commission had received and accepted an 
invitation from their German brethren to hold the next Congress 
in the Rhineland in 1940. “ But,” he added, “should this 
prove impossible, we hope to hold it at Montpellier in the 
South of France.” The subject will be ‘‘ The Plan of Salvation ” 
(Ordo Salutis). 

During the Congress a message was received from Dr. H. 
Colijn, Prime Minister of the Netherlands, conveying his 
cordial salutations and best wishes, an appropriate telegram 
being sent in reply. A pleasing interlude was provided on the 
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Saturday evening in the shape of a civic reception in the City 
Chambers, and on Congress Sabbath several of the delegates 
occupied Edinburgh pulpits. The public meetings held in 
the Free Church Assembly Hall were well attended, the speakers 
being Professor A. Lecerf (Paris), Dr. P. J. Kromsigt (The 
Hague), Dr. J. B. Soucek (Prague), the Rev. S. M. Robinson 
(Editor of The Presbyterian, Philadelphia), Dr. M. P. Ramsay and 
the Rev. W. M. Hamilton (Edinburgh), and the Rev. D. H. C. 
Read (Coldstream). A verbatim report of the proceedings, with 
summaries in two languages, is in course of preparation, and 
will be published early next month. 
London. S. Letcn Hunt. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


REFORMED DOGMATIC! 


Tuts is the second volume of the Introduction to Reformed Dogmatic by the 
Professor at the Protestant Theological Faculty at Paris. The first volume, published 
in 1931, dealt with the nature of religious knowledge: the second, graciously dedi- 
cated to the University of St. Andrews “quae honoris causa me SS. Theologiae 
doctorem creavit ”, examines the foundations of that knowledge as they are expressed 
in the Reformed faith. 

At the very beginning the author has to face the blank denial of the right to 
philosophize which is hurled at the Reformed Church from many quarters. He 
guards himself from these attacks by a scrupulous definition of what he means by a 
Reformed philosophy and a careful delimitation of its scope. Citing Pascal’s famous 
word “Tu ne me chercherais pas, si tu ne m’avais déja trouvé”, he argues that the 
Christian philosopher is in the position of a student who knows the answer to a 
mathematical problem but has still got to work it out. He is well aware that the 
real content of the faith—the saving message of God to a sinful world—is outside 
the domain of philosophy. The “ proofs” of God’s existence, so steadily reissued 
by the neo-Thomists, he assesses at their true worth. “The Christian knows very 
well, or ought to know, that, in the most favourable hypothesis, reason leads him to 
a god, and not to God.” Yet he maintains that the work of understanding the 
elements of the Christian faith and of studying the nature of Reformed dogma, is not 
dogmatics but philosophy. 

The bulk of the book is occupied with a very closely-reasoned exposition of the 
path which our dogmatic finds itself obliged to steer through the conflicting philo- 
sophies of the world. It is first of all theist; then, Christian, orthodox, Protestant, 
and Calvinist. At each forking of the path we are given clear reasons as to why the 
Reformed dogmatic must take the right hand or the left. The author is at home 
in many departments of modern knowledge and is the skilled possessor of a peculiarly 
sharp dialectical sword. Neo-Protestantism, in its various forms, probably receives 
the shrewdest cuts, and there are times when he very neatly parries the thrusts of 
Rome. (He points out, for instance, that ecclesiastical “ infallibility ” rests upon 
the “'Tu es Petrus” whose authority cannot be guaranteed except on Protestant 
principles ; and, again, that the acceptance of this “ infallibility” rests on an act 
of “ private judgment ”’.) ’ 

In view of recent theological discussion the section dealing with the problem 
of the Canon is peculiarly valuable. “The believer is not placed before this 
alternative: Either the objective authority of God, speaking in the Scriptures, or the 
subjective authority of the religious experience which makes him realize that God 
is speaking here and now. There is quite certainly the subjective experience. But 
this subjective experience sends us back to the objective reality which is God speaking 
in the Scriptures and which is the source of that subjective experience.” The author 
frankly faces the cognate problems of Inspiration and Authority and is notably free 
from any trace of obscurantism or harsh judgment. 

One could perhaps have wished for a little more of the author’s views on the 
Barthian position, but probably Dr. Lecerf feels that the Introduction to a Dogmatic 

1 Du Fondement et de la Specification de la Connaissance Religieuse par Auguste Lecerf. 
Editions “* Jes Sers”’, Paris, 1938. a of 
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is not the place for the treatment of a theology that is still very much “ a bird on the 
wing ”’. It is a privilege to read a book so comprehensive, so well-informed (Dr. 
Lecerf is in personal contact with leaders of the Roman Catholic theological revival 
in France), so cool in its reasoning, so trenchant in argument, and yet, so courteous. 


D. H. C. Reap. 
Coldstream, Scotland. 


REVELATION AND RESPONSE! 


Proressor Dicxie’svolumeof Kerr Lectures bears the title of Revelation and Response. 
It covers a wide field. In dealing with his many-sided subject the Lecturer shows 
himself a master of exposition and of a good literary style. His theme has within its 
province tangled questions in the realm of Metaphysics and of Ethics. These by 
reason of their very abstruseness do not lend themselves to popular handling. They 
call for some thinking on the part of the reader as well as on that of the writer, and 
when the Theology of Crisis is to be stated and criticized as it comes in his way and 
the teaching of Heim is to be put in short compass their character lays a burden on 
the man who undertakes to expound them. But when there is a lucid expositor 
such as the Lecturer shows himself to be soon the abstract and the abstruse have an 
element of interest infused into them. 

The subject of Professor Dickie’s Lectures is the idea of Revelation in the light 
of modern movements in the region of the mental and moral science. There is 
always a section of the race that takes an interest in these things though they are out 
of the range of the common man. It is hard to say at any time how many take much 
interest in questions of philosophy and theology. It is no easier to describe aright 
the true spiritual, intellectual and moral features of an age than to draw up an 
indictment against a people. For it takes all kinds of people to make up a world, 
and the proportions in which they are mingled in the mass of humanity varies. It 
is not by any means a constant. ‘Though there are so many who have no inclination 
in their direction there is yet a circle in which academic pursuits are at a premium. 
The appeal of a course like these Lectures is to this circle. They will never be 
more than a minority yet that minority may be influential out of all proportion to its 
size. ‘The facts of life in the realm of both thought and action are the same for 
majority and minority both. It is but the one of these classes that take an interest in 
the philosophy of these facts. In regard to both classes the dictum of the Apostle 
holds that the natural man does not receive the things of the Spirit of God: they are 
foolishness to him for they are spiritually discerned. It is of this discernment that 
these Lectures following in the steps of Heim speak when they discuss the need of 
a new dimension to save spiritual truth from being taken to be so much of paradox. 
The nomenclature of philosophical and theological discussion changes. Yet we may 
recognize old friends in new dresses. Spiritual truth is known to spiritual men: 
and, to be such, men must be born of the Spirit. Thus only can they have kinship 
with Spirit-given truth. 

Through the ages from the days of the old Greek philosophies the same old 
straw is on the threshing-floor of the Theistic argument. It still gives out the same 
old dust when it is beaten, and we can recognize its identity when it is fitted with a 
new set of terms. It is not, however, by the best of our endeavours to work out the 
old problems that men can come to the knowledge of God or the truth of the 
Christian Faith is to be reached. No/uit Deus populum suum saloum facere per 
dialecticen. And Professor Dickie, while he gives to the intellectual and ethical 
problems in regard to God and religion their place, rightly owns Revelation to be 


1 The Kerr Lectures By Edgar P. Dickie, Professor of Divinity, St. Mary’s 
St. Andrews. Clark, Edinburgh, 1938. Price in Great 
tain. 
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our final informant as to their solution. Revelation is ours by the Word of God. 
There are other things to which we take exception in his pages. But it is here that 
in the main we are disposed to call a halt and question the account that he gives 
of what the revealing word of God is. ‘The crucial question for the future of the 
teaching of the Barthian school is that of the position it will take up in regard to the 
integrity and authority of Holy Writ. It will notbeon safe ground until it recognizes 
that no acceptance of a criticism that treats the witness of the Gospels as being in 

no more than a derivation from the thinking of the early Christian community 
is compatible with a childlike reverence for them as the record of the Apostles’ 
teaching and testimony. And when it comes to this it will abjure the reading of 
plain prose as only so much allegory. 

Professor Dickie finds the word of God in the Scriptures. He has not yet 
reached the position of the plain everyday Christian that the Scriptures not only 
contain but are the word of God. Those Scriptures in which he finds the word of 
God are a profound unity and the Inspiration that has given them has determined 
this form. thes ve exch true unit is to launch out on a 
sea with unregulated caprice at the helm. On such a voyage one bids farewell to 
the solid land of the believing Christian tradition and among other things to the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation which runs through the 
fabric of Apostolic Christianity. The scriptures as thus given were meant to be the 
ground of faith for the babes to whom is made known what is hid from the wise 
and prudent, and the Gospels in particular were given for the very end that on 
their witness we might believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God and believing 
have life in His name. ‘The Scriptures convey what the Lecturer recognises to be 
true Revelation, are they not equally true in what they have to say of their own 
source and character? 

Like so many that fight shy of Verbal Inspiration the Professor seems to us to 
shun a mere bugbear, a man of straw, set up by Coleridge and his school. They 
fail to observe that, granted the truth of Scripture, its doctrine of its own Inspiration 
is as much entitled to be received on its authority as is any other of the complex of 
doctrines that are found in its pages. The form and shape and expresssion of the 
written Word is not what the wisdom of man would give it. It is none the less the 
vestment with which its Supreme Author has been pleased to clothe the Revelation 
that He has given of Himself. It is at one and the same time the word of its writers 
and the word of God who chose and equipped them to do His work. 


Joun Maczeop. 
Edinburgh. 


DR. LOWRIE ON KIERKEGAARD! 


Tuis six hundred-paged volume, immense as it is, is not a word too long. No work 
of its importance on the subject of Kierkegaard has yet appeared in English. The 
author has taken great pains with his taskk—among other things, he learned Danish 
in order to perform it adequately—and the result is perhaps the most outstanding 
religious book of the year. 

Kierkegaard’s thought is here presented in all its essential details in the frame- 
work of a history of his life. One of Dr. Lowrie’s fellow-countrymen has written, 
“* Of few authors can it be said with the same literalness as of Kierkegaard that 
their life is their works” (L. M. Hollander, Selections from the Writings of Kierke- 
gaard, p. 11); and this intimate interweaving of life and writing is brought out 
with rare power and thoroughness. The story is told as far as possible in Kierke- 
gaard’s own words; and though this extensive use of long quotations has been 
criticised by some, it is justified in its results. In a deeper sense, indeed, it may be 


1 Kierkegaard, by Walter Lowrie, D.D. (Oxford University Press, 25s.) 
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said that the book is written in its subject’s own words from cover to cover; for 
even where Dr. Lowrie “ fills in the gaps’, something “‘ Kierkegaardian ” seems 
to have entered into his way of writing. Don Miguel de Unamuno has written, 
chiefly about another religious leader but partly about Kierkegaard, “ In order 
to be a Pascalian it does not suffice to accept Pascal’s thoughts: one must d¢ Pascal, 
become a Pascal. For my part, it has chanced on several occasions, when encounter- - 
ing in some book a man and not a philosopher, a savant or a thinker, that I have 
said to myself: ‘ Why, I have been this man!’ And thus I have lived over again 
through and with Pascal, in his very century and very atmosphere; and so it has 
also been with Kierkegaard in Copenhagen ” (The Agony of Christianity, p. 36). 
This is what seems to have happened to Dr. Lowrie, and what gives his book a 
flavour that is lacking in many others on the same subject. It is not surprising to 
read in the Preface (p. xiv) that he originally intended to write the book in the 
form of a pseudonymous dialogue, as so many of Kierkegaard’s own works were 
written. 

One of the many notable services which Dr. Lowrie has performed is to have 
given us (pp. 9-10) the full context of Kierkegaard’s famous statement that “ there 
is an endless yawning qualitative difference between God and man”. This fuller 
context makes it plain that Kierkegaard was not so blindly one-sided as many of 
his critics have deduced that he was from this isolated sentence, and that he was 
very well aware that this truth taken by itself could be dangerously perverted by 
those who wished to “‘ put God at a safe distance ”. The polemic of F. D. Maurice 
against this vicious misinterpretation of God’s transcendence was not a whit 
stronger than Kierkegaard’s. 

This work has the stamp of authority upon it, and he would be a rash man 
indeed who ventured to question any of Dr. Lowrie’s views on the life and thought 
of Kierkegaard himself. In dealing with his relations with other people, however, 
he very occasionally seems to go astray through an imperfect conception of the 
“ other end” of the relationship. In commenting on Barth’s debt to the Danish 
thinker, for instance, he makes the surprising observation that “ no serious person 
was ever farther than Kierkegaard from being a Calvinist”, basing this opinion 
on the fact that he “ repudiated the doctrine of predestination and contended 
passionately for the freedom of the will’ (p. 8). It is highly doubtful whether 
Kierkegaard really did repudiate predestination in the sense which meant most for 
Calvin. In Fear and Trembling, for example, he attacked those who wished “ to 
cheat God out of the first movement of faith ” (Hollander, Se/ections, p. 142)— 
an attack which presupposes essential Calvinism. It is equally doubtful whether 
the “ freedom of the will ” for which he “ contended passionately ”” was of the type 
which Calvinism is bound to repudiate. “ Rabbi” Duncan, whose Calvinism can 
hardly be called into question, admits in a revealing passage on Arminianism and 

’ Antinomianism, that “ There is a true and false synergia. That God works half, 
and man the other half, is false; that God works all, and man does all, is true” 
(Colloquia Peripatetica, p. 30). It is worth noting in this connection that Dr. 
Lowrie’s account of the men who have been deeply influenced by Kierkegaard 
contains two grave omissions in the Scottish Calvinists, Principal Denney and 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh. 

This point is a very small one so far as Dr. Lowrie’s book is concerned, and has 
little effect on its general trend or on its value, but for Calvinist readers it is not 
unimportant, since it affects their conception of Kierkegaard’s relation to their own 
faith. I am not sure that the words already quoted from Unamuno do not give us 
the most helpful clue to this relationship. It is perhaps possible to say that Kierke- 
gaard was not so much a “ Calvinist ”’ as, in his own perculiar way, “a Calvin”. 
At all events, he made in his own ecclesiastical surroundings a protest which was in 
many respects a new and living echo of the one which Calvin and his followers 
made in theirs. His attack, for example, on those who were not content to “ live 

by faith” to the end of their days but were impatient to “ go right on” from 
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faith to something “ better” (Hollander, Se/ections, Pp. t 18-19) is highly reminis- 
cent of the Covenanting John Brown of Wamphray’s interpretation of St. Paul’s 
“The just shall live by faith” in the os 72 of its original context in Habakkuk 
(The Life of Fustification Opened, p. 8). Dr. Lowrie’s volume is full of material 
suggesting similar parallels. 

The contrast between Kierkegaard and Calvinism, however, is not a com- 
pletely false one. With all his power and insight, there was undoubtedly a vein of 
“ pietism ’’ in him which a Calvinist cannot but regard exceedingly critically. 
This appears, for example, in his attack on infant baptism, grave as were the abuses 
which provoked it. This “‘ pietism ”’ is at least partly shared by his biographer. 
Dr. Lowrie professes himself unable to understand, for instance, why the Danish 
Church did not welcome the proposal that “ in cases where there was no money to- 
pay a ‘hired minister’ . . . some man who was known as an earnest Christian and 
who so lived in this world as to be an example to his neighbours should be chosen 
and ordained to administer the sacraments and exhort his brethren to live conform- 
ably to the Gospel” (p. 575). If Dr. Lowrie were more familiar with the Scottish 
First Buke of Discipline he would know that such proposals for an untrained 
ministry can be opposed on quite other grounds than self-interest. 

For all his sympathetic appreciation of the “ pietistic ”’ strain in Kierkegaard, 
Dr. Lowrie plainly does not agree with Brunner that Kierkegaard’s viewpoint may 
be alleged in support of the Oxford Group Movement. Though he nowhere 
mentions this movement by name, some of his little asides plainly refer to it— 


. as when he says that the “ odour of heartiness ” which Kierkegaard found objection- 


able in the Grundtvigian movement is a phenomenon which “ has been observed 
‘na more modern sect” (p. 581). He says, again, in connection with his subject’s 
1eticence about his own religious experience, “ It may be thought strange that 
Kierkegaard takes no account at all of that reason for talking about one’s God- 
relationship which many people to-day (especially very young people) regard as a 
¢ompelling reason to cast aside all modesty—for the sake of proving to others the 
extence of God by the story of their own conversion. ‘That is a reason which 
ierkegaard evidently overlooked. For if he had thought of that as a possibility, 
he would not have said of the attempt to prove the existence of God 4y rational 
argument that it is ‘ the greatest affront one can offer to God’, It would surely 
be a greater affront were we to set out to prove God’s existence by the evidence of 
our own sanctification ” (p. 177). 


New Zealand. 


Artuur N. Prior. 


PURIFY YOUR HEARTS?! 


KierxecaarD has had to wait long before coming into his own. In this country 
and in America it is only comparatively recently that his name has become at 
all well known, though for a considerably longer period his writings have been 
influential on the Continent. At the moment there is a rising tide of interest in 
the English-speaking world. Translations of two of his works have appeared 
and others are pst for the near future. Not to speak of shorter books, a very — 
important study of Kierkegaard’s life by Walter Lowrie has been published. In 
the late Professor H.R. Mackintosh’s posthumous volume, Types of Modern Theology, 
a whole chapter is devoted to Kierkegaard, and it is distinguished by the writer’s 
usual clarity and power of appreciating whatever was valuable in the thought of 
others, however alien to his own. 
Different Vein,” published in 1847 at Copenhagen. S. Kierkegaard. Translated from the 
Danish by A. S. Aldworth and W.s "Perrie. (C. W. Daniel Company, Ltd. London, 
1937. Price 75. 6d. net.) 
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It is a fortunate circumstance that, at a time when the strange story of Kierke- 
gaard’s life is becoming familiar and a selection of the pseudonymous dialectic 
works in which his genius was wont to express itself are about to be made available 
in an English dress, the translation of this little devotional work entitled ae 
Your Hearts should have appeared, representing as it does a side of Kierkegaard’s 
thoughts which is vital for the understanding of the man and of his theology, ~ 
that side of it in which he turns away from using the method of “ indirect im- 
partation” and speaks simply and directly as a preacher. While it is true that 
certain features of the book and certain of its ultimate implications become apparent 
only when one reads it in the light of what is known about the author’s life and 
the whole movement of his thought, much of it is readily intelligible without 
such knowledge, and there is ever a certain advantage in a reader’s coming to 
it with a fresh and unprejudiced mind. He will then no doubt be anxious to 
discover what manner of man it was who could write with such earnestness and 
authority, but he will first of all have been arrested and instructed by the strange 
moral power of this truly remarkable book. 

It is quite impossible in a review to do justice to a book which requires to 
be read quietly and deliberately and with much heart-searching. Kierkegaard has 
not a great many things to say but he takes his time about saying them and 
he says them memorably. It is the cumulative impression made by the 
book and its profound devotional quality which lay their spell upon the heart. 
It is not a book about which one is at all tempted to write glibly. Indeed its 
effect is so much that of setting one in one’s own solitariness to answer for oneself 
the questions which it asks that one is almost reluctant to speak about it to 
others. 

By purity of heart Kierkegaard means single-mindedness, and the thesis of 
the book is that it is possible to be single-minded, to will one thing, only if one 
wills the good. He is at great pains to show that any other allegiance, howeve 
whole-hearted it may seem to be, is at bottom double-mindedness. The man who 
says “ Evil, be thou my good’, is a double-minded man. ‘The worldly man, the 
pleasure-seeker, the man of a single dominating ambition, are all in their different 
ways double-minded men. Only the Good is unchanging and unchangeable and, 
therefore, only the Good can give unity and stability to life. Fortune is fickle, 
pleasure palls, the objects of ambition elude, but we can always count upon the 
Good which is eternal. 

The book begins and ends with the same prayer, a prayer that God would 
give the power to will one thing, to attain purity of heart. Kierkegaard makes 
it clear from the outset that we can only hope to attain to purity of heart by the 
method of retracing our steps by the practice of confession. “ O thou who givest 
- both to begin and to bring to completion, do thou grant victory in the day of 
stress, so that what failed in one who was burning with desire, what failed in one 
who was resolute of purpose, may yet be realised in one who sorrows in repentance, 
to will one thing alone!” Confession and repentance form the gateway by which 
a man passes from the sphere of pure morality to that of religion. They involve 
self-scrutiny of the most searching kind and the book is intended to be an aid in 
that necessary task. Kierkegaard would ruthlessly strip men of the veils by which 
they seek to conceal their evasion and subterfuges. In a series of penetrating analyses 
of motive he shows the different disguises which double-mindedness assumes. A 
man may seem to will the Good but he may not be doing so truly because he has 
an eye to the reward he hopes to receive or the punishment he hopes to avoid. 
He may have devoted himself to the Good because he desires glory as its champion, 
looking for a victory of the Good in time which will exhibit him as on the winning 
side. He may be willing the Good but only up to a certain point, only when his 
heart is warmed by enthusiasm, when, for example, he is filled with “ righteous” 
indignation because he himself has been wronged, or only as a matter of abstract 
theory without his being prepared to pay the price of willing it in reality, or only 
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so long as he can supply his will with good, sound, common-sense reasons for 
being steadfast. 

The real test of whether a man wills the Good or not is whether he is pre- 
pared to go all lengths in action or in suffering for its sake. At this point Kierkegaard 
gives a very subtle discussion of the success in achievement of the proudest men, 
by which he means the worldly-wise man, the man who accomplishes a great 
deal in the world by trimming his sails to the popular wind, by going with the 
crowd, flattering it and making all kinds of concessions to it. To do all for the 
Good means to be ready to sacrifice all such helps on the way to success. It means 
to have a different standard of success altogether. It means to look at the “ failure” 
of Christ’s earthly life and take that as the standard of success. 

In a passage in which Kierkegaard speaks out of his unique experience of 
suffering, he seeks to persuade the sufferer, the person who is excluded from the 
normal activities of life, that the way of release for him is not to find some temporary 
alleviation, to delude himself with hopes which are only too likely to lead to dis- 
appointment and ultimate despair, but to accept his suffering and incapacity and 
make a virtue of that necessity. “ As it is a comfort to the sufferer to open out 
his heart in confidence to a friend, so is this salvation through deciding for the 
eternal a comfort, that the sufferer, while the compulsion of necessity would shut 
him in and all but smother him, should open out towards the eternal and eternally 
consent to be willing to suffer all. For he is not held captive for whom the door 
stands open, the wide unfolding door of eternity! When Paul said: I am a Roman 
citizen—the governor dared not imprison him and he was put under open arrest. 
When a man dares to say: I am eternity’s free citizen, necessity cannot make him 
a prisoner except—under open arrest!” 

In what is perhaps the most impressive part of the book, the concluding 
chapter, Kierkegaard explains at considerable length what he means by dedicating 
his book to the Individual. Man’s chief evasion is that he tries to avoid being alone. 
He tries to lose himself in the crowd, to think with the crowd. Kierkegaard seeks 
to isolate the individual, to address the most searching questions to him, to force 
him to realize that for him the subject of this book is a matter of life and death, 
that he himself is not a spectator—which only God can be—but an actor on the 
Stage of human life, whose every action is subject to God’s judgment. “ What 
else is eternal judgment but that the voice of conscience is eternally established 
in its eternal claim to be the only voice? What is it but that there in eternity is 
the infinite silence, where only conscience speaks with the individual about what 
he has done as an individual of good or of evil and about his refusal to be an in- 
dividual while he lived? What is it but that there in eternity is the infinite space, 
so that each is by himself as an individual with his conscience, since in eternity 
there is no shouldering mass, no chance of hiding in the crowd, any more than 
there is rioting or street tumult there.” It is in this raising of the deeply personal 
issue of religion that Kierkegaard does his greatest service. He forestalls evasion 
and faces up the individual with the necessity of decision for or against the Good. 

No attempt has been made here to give any idea of the beauty of Kierkegaard’s 
style and of the memorable pictures he imprints on the memory. He was a great 
stylist and a man of remarkable imaginative power but he himself did not want 
to be praised for these things but desired to be listened to above all for the substance 
of what he had to say. 

As one closes the book one can understand why Barth, who learned on his 
own confession so much from Kierkegaard, ultimately broke with him on the 
question of the Analogia entis. For Barth there is no way back even by the way 
of repentance to a position which would enable a man to say that he willed only _ 
one thing, that he willed the Good truly, that he had achieved purity of heart. 

In this book at least Kirkegaard does not state the doctrine of justification of the 
sinner by faith. Rather does he seem to promise a renewal of the will through 
penitence. To discuss the merits of these two points of view is obviously beyond 
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the scope of a review the purpose of which is to draw attention to a most remark- 
able and, may it be said deliberately, timely book now appearing for the first time © 
in an English dress. 

It should be added in conclusion that so far as it is possible for one who does 
not know Danish to judge, the work of the translators has been admirably done. 


N. W. 
University of Edinburgh. 


EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN ST. JOHN’S MIRACLES* 


Most ministers have at some time or other preached on one or more of our Lord’s 
Miracles, and, in the course of their preparation, have consulted the learned and 
often abstruse pages of Trench, or the popularly lucid pages of Laidlaw. Hence- 
forward, any minister who desires to preach on any of the Miracles recorded in 
John’s Gospel would be well advised to consult this book by Mr. Torrance. 

The second chapter of this book, “‘ The Cleansing of the Temple ”’ and the 
larger part of the seventh, “ The Giving of Sight to the Man Born Blind”, have 
appeared already in The Evangelical Quarterly. After a perusal of the whole 
book one is constrained to acknowledge that the robust and rich evangelical teaching 
which characterises these chapters pervades every one of these expositions. 

The standpoint from which the author writes is stated in his preface, where he 
says that our Lord’s miracles, “‘ while they awoke wonder and attested His Per- 
sonality and mission, were specimens of the heavenly salvation. They revealed 
His glory. Each miracle was as full of the gospel as an egg is full of meat”. In 
each one of his expositions, in a most edifying manner, he proves that this is so. 

Critical questions, as is natural in such a book, are not obtruded, but it is clear 
enough what Mr. Torrance’s critical standpoint is. ‘To him it is clear as the noon- 
day, as it ought to be to any reader of the Fourth Gospel, that its author “ speaks as 
an eye-witness ; all he writes bears the stamp of truth, consistency, an intimate 
acquaintance with facts” (p. 23). Of the last chapter of the Gospel, which A. C. 
Benson described as the “‘ most bewilderingly beautiful passage ”’ in all literature, 
Mr. Torrance says that “ the sure touch of the eye-witness cannot be mistaken in 
the description ” (p. 190). With regard to the reality of miracle, he gives evidence 
of a robust and unambiguous faith. He says of our Lord walking on the sea and 
enabling Peter to do so, “ Here is the climax of miracle: the Creator, Lord in His 
own universe; interposing in the Person of Jesus as supreme over all for the salvation 
of His people, disclosing Himself in a way they are able to understand, inviting the 
believer to Him for the enjoyment of His blessing, and by His strong right hand 
bearing him up from the destructive forces of this evil world” (p. 121). Of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Walking on the Sea he says: “ Both signs 
affirm that Christ can utilise at will the forces of nature for His saving purposes. 
He is over all, in all, and though all” (p. 126). 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


DINSDALE YOUNG? 


Tue author frankly acknowledges that he has got inspiration from Dr. Young’s 
autobiography, Stars of Retrospect, “‘ and sparkling stars they were, at which I have 
been gazing once more while writing this sketch” (p. 123). But he has also 
1 Expository Studies in St. Fokn’s Miracles. By T. Torrance, F.R.G.S. (James Clarke 
Dinsdale Yi og An Sketch Dr. Dinsd T. Young. By 


Harold Murray. hall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., XnFoag and Edinburgh. 144 pp- 
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drawn out of his own store of memories of his friend’s activities and sayings, and 
we ought to be grateful for anything which brings us closer to any great man of 
God, and makes us realize more clearly what manner of man he was. 

One may look with rather dubious eyes on Dr. Young’s enthusiasm for that 
vagary of the human mind, British Israelism, but for him as a lover of, and a fresh 
and winsome preacher of the Gospel of the Grace of God one can cherish only the 
very warmest admiration. He used to say that the noblest epitaph he knew was 
that of John Owen, in which we are told that he held up “ the effulgent lamp of 
evangelical truth ”(p.144). He declared that he sometimes said to young preachers, 
“ The devil will let you preach any mortal thing, if only you keep away from the 
Atonement. He hates the Atonement; he knows that it seals his doom” (p. 92). 
“The Gospel of grace,” he said, “ never changes. Some pretend that the way 
of salvation is not now what it used to be. That is an arch fe lusion. The gospel 
of salvation by faith in the Atoning Saviour is an everlasting gospel.” “ One can 
hear him rolling out that sentence,’” Mr. Murray remarks, “ with raised voice and 
uplifted hand” (p. 123). 

Mr. Murray’s book abounds in choice sayings of the great Methodist t, 
and it narrates some interesting anecdotes relating to him. Altogether, it is well 
worth reading. 


ALExaANnDER Ross, 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


A CONSERVATIVE INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


Tuts “ Introduction ” to the New Testament is not so meticulously exhaustive as 
that of Zahn, nor does it, like that of Moffat, tempt us into any intricate labyrinth 
of fine-spun speculation, in which we feel like one “in wandering mazes lost ”’. 
It belongs rather to the order of the succinct, like the Rev. F. Bertram Clogg’s 
“ Introduction’, which appeared last year in The London Theological Library 
but, as its title indicates, it is more conservative than that work. 

Dr. Cartledge divides his material into two main sections. The first he entitles 
“ General Introduction”. It runs to 44 pages (pp. 13-56), and deals with these 
themes, “ Principles of Interpretation ”, ”, “ The Transmission of the Greek Text”, 
+ The Canon of the New Testament ”’, “The Language of the New Testament ”’, ”, 
and “ Pagan Religions in the Roman Empire ”. 

In dealing with “The Transmission of the Greek Text” he is thoroughly 
up-to-date, saying something about the Chester-Beatty Papyri and the recently 
discovered tiny papyrus fragment of the Gospel of John, which has been dated with 
some degree of certainty at about 125, and is by far the oldest New Testament 
manuscript (p. 23). The general conclusion at which he arrives he stated thus: 
“ It looks as if the Westcott-Hort principles will continue to stand in all essential 
matters; probably little improvement can be expected on the text that they have 
given us. But the work still goes on ’’ (p. 33). 

The chapter dealing with “Pagan Religions in the Roman Empire” 
helpful. It is exceedingly useful to have the available information with ci ‘ 
the “ Mystery Religions” set forth in brief compass, although the importance of 
these cults is no longer stressed by New Testament scholars generally. Dr. Cart- 
ledge’s standpoint here seems a sensible one. He says: “ From time to time, Paul 
does seem to use some of the familiar terminology of the mysteries, stating the truth 
of Christianity in language that his hearers understood. The mysteries specially 
had their part to play in preparing the way for the spread of the Christian Gospel. 

1 A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament. By Samuel A. Cartledge, A.M., 
B.D., Ph.D., he Literature ond Columbia Theolo- 
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They had made the world familiar with religions that claimed to be universal instead 
of the old national religions. They had made the Gentile world familiar with the 
union of religion and morality, conscious of the problem of sin, desirous of obtaining 
salvation in this life and the life to come. They made men want the things that 
Christianity could give. ‘They claimed to give them too, but the test of time proved 
that only Christianity’s claims were true; they passed away—Christianity lives on ”” 
(p. 56). 
Introduction’. He arranges his material here in chapters entitled “ ‘The Synoptic 
Gospels”’, “'The Life of Christ”, “’The Acts of the Apostles”, “The Pauline 
Epistles ”’, “ The Epistle to the Hebrews”, “ The Catholic Epistles”, and “ The 
Johannine Literature’. ‘Then he has an Appendix, in which he gives us a helpful 
treatment of “New Testament Chronology”, “The Miraculous in the New 
Testament ’’, and “ The Inspiration of the Bible”, 

In his treatment of “ The Synoptic Problem ” Dr. Cartledge is again thoroughly 
up-to-date, telling us of the very latest speculations in this fascinating field. In one 
place (pp. 63, 64) he mentions how Dr. A. T. Cadoux, in his book, The Sources of 
the Second Gospel, has tried to show that our Second Gospel is a combination of 
three earlier Gospels, a Palestinian, a Dispersion, and a Gentile Gospel, and he 
adds the very sensible comment: “ but his reasoning seems quite subjective, and 
his whole analysis is far from convincing.” More and more one feels that these are 
strictures which might quite justly be passed on most of the modern theories regard- 
ing the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. Some years ago, in one of the “ Cambridge 
Biblical Essays”, Dr. Latimer Jackson wrote: “ The present state of the Synoptic 
problem has been described as ‘chaotic’. ‘To a certain extent the description 
must be allowed.” “ Synoptic criticism is a moving point,” Dr. D. M. McIntyre 
wrote in his book, Christ the Lord; “ one cannot build upon it”. On the form- 
geschichte school Dr. Cartledge says: “ As yet there is very little agreement among the 
advocates of this school, and there seems very little likelihood that there can be 
much agreement. . . . As yet formgeschichte is too new for final judgment to 
be passed upon it. It may prove to be a mere passing fad. However, it may be 
possible for more agreement to be reached, so that it may be carried further. If so, 
Conservative scholars may try to carry on work in the field and reach more construc- 
tive conclusions in harmony with the Conservative thought about Jesus and early 
Christianity. For the present, all New Testament scholarship is waiting for more 
light on this whole field ” (pp. 64, 65). 

With regard to Dr. Hobart’s famous book, Te Medical Language of 8t. Luke, 
Dr. Cartledge makes the assertion that Dr. Henry J. Cadbury’s article, “'The 
Style and Literary Method of Luke” in the Harvard Theological Review, V1. 1, 
completely wrecked Hobart’s proof. The present reviewer is inclined to regard that 
as far too sweeping a pronouncement. While the researches of Cadbury and others 

"may move us to regard Hobart’s thesis as being not quite so strong as once it was 
supposed to be, still there is something in it, and Harnack’s famous treatise on the 
subject still possesses much cogency. The present reviewer would be inclined to 
go a good deal further than Dr. Cartledge does here: his final conclusion on this 
matter is expressed thus: “‘ We cannot say now that the author of Luke-Acts must 
have been a physician, though he may well have been one; Hobart’s ‘ proof’ can 
now be considered little more than a suggestion’ (p. 71). It ought to be added, 
however, that Dr. Cartledge believes that Luke the physician was the author of 
Luke-Acts. 

In his chapter on “The Pauline Epistles” Dr. Cartledge adduces many 
strong reasons for adhering to the traditional position with eon 7 to the authorship 
of these writings. We might mention his conclusions on three matters in this field 
which are sources of perennial discussion and controversy. 

On the Galatian Epistle this is his final conclusion: “No one of the reasons 
alleged on either side is quite conclusive; many of them are quite weak. The 
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theory ”’ (p. 9 

“ Tt is possible that chapter 
16 went to Ephesus. But if so, why did it become attached to a letter that went 
to Rome? What became of its salutation? Why does no manuscript exist giving 
these as two letters? There is some doubt, of course, but most Conservatives and 
many others believe that the balance of probability is in favour of the integrity 
of the Epistle. The first fifteen chapters were certainly written by Paul to Rome, 
probably from Corinth; the sixteenth chapter was certainly written by Paul from 
Corinth, probably to Rome; there is a high degree of probability that all sixteen 
chapters were written by Paul to Rome from Corinth ” (p. 109). 

In a careful treatment of the Pastoral Epistles he makes these remarks: “ The 
vocabulary contains a large number of words that are not found in the other Pauline 
epistles. . . . But does the fact necessitate the belief that Paul did not write the 
pastorals? ‘Not quite. The subject-matter in these letters is different from that of 
the others; different words were called for. Paul, an educated man, had a large 
vocabulary at his disposal. . . . Some feel that the creedal development had gone 
further than it could have gone in Paul’s day. ‘'The faith’ is a very definite thing, 
quite distinct from the beliefs of the heretics. Scripture is spoken of as the inspired 
word of God. Conservatives have no difficulties with these facts, and others admit 
that they are by no means conclusive; only those who take a very slow view of the 
evolution of the doctrine of the church feel much force in this argument... . Many 
who believe that Paul did not write the pastorals as they stand to-day believe that 
there are genuine Pauline parts in them. Practically all Conservatives and many 
others, however, believe that Paul wrote them in their entirety” (pp. 119, 120). 

On the enigma of the Epistle to the Hebrews Dr. Cartledge reaches what seems 
to be an eminently reasonable conclusion: “’There seems to be more evidence 
against the Pauline authorship of the Greek Epistle than we have for it. One of the 
others suggested may have been the author or translator, but we shall probably 

127 

On the Catholic Epistles Dr. Cartledge is guarded in his statements, and is 
inclined, on the whole, to be rather non-committal, except in the case of First Peter. 
On the Epistle to James he writes: “ A probable conclusion is that James the 
brother of the Lord, the head of the Jerusalem Church, wrote this Epistle about 
A.D. 45 to all the Christian Jews who were scattered throughout the dispersion ” 
(p. 135). On First Peter he writes: “‘ The positive evidence is strong and the 
negative is weak, so most scholars, even Radical ones, believe that the Apostle 
Peter wrote the Epistle. If he did not, no one knows who did” (p. 138). On 
Second Peter he arrives at this conclusion: “ Probably most Conservatives will 
continue to hold rather tentatively to the Petrine authorship.” One is inclined to 
think that Dr. Warfield’s Lectures on this Epistle and Dr. Bigg’s thoroughgoing 
treatment of it in the International Critical Commentary Series might encourage 
one to speak more strongly than that in favour of the Petrine authorship. On the 
Epistle of Jude Dr. Cartledge says: “ The evidence for the authorship is by no means 
conclusive for anyone. Jude the brother of Jesus and James seems most probable. 
The Jewish tone of the Epistle is what we should expect from him ” (p. 149). 

his treatment of the Johannine Literature Dr. Cartledge demonstrates in 
very capable fashion that “ the Conservative at least has very good grounds for 
believing that the A: John was the author ”’ of the whole of it (p. 165). 

As indicated above, Dr. Cartledge might occasionally have exp: 

a little more emphatically, but the whole tone and tendency of his treatise are all 
that could be desired, and New Testament students ought to find it an illuminating 


guide in their explorations. 
Ross. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 
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THE ORIGIN OF HEATHENDOM! 


Tue author sets aside the Evolutionisticexplanation of the rise of the heathen religions, 
and turns to the Bible in the belief that it supplies an authoritative and also adequately 
full account of that phenomenon. The result of a searching examination of various 
Bible passages, particularly of Genesis i-xi, which he accepts as historical, and 
Romans i. 18-28, is that the heathen religions represent the dilution and corruption 
of the original divine revelation by mankind. ‘That of course is a common- 
place of belief in historical Christianity, a fact which does not seem to be explicitly 
recognized by the author. He does not stop there, but goes on to elicit from the 
same and kindred passages a minutely articulated story of the process of declension, 
of how, and why men were scattered at Babel, and of the part that dispersion played 
in the age-long conflict between good and evil in the development of the kingdom of 
God. Some of the findings in this discussion are distinctly startling, and not a little 
of the exegesis gives one serious pause. No doubt the puzzled hesitation of the 
reader is due in some measure to the severe economy of argument forced on the 
author by considerations of space. Bible students will find their appetites whetted 
by the informative and thought-provoking discussions of these pages and will 
look forward to the publication of that fully-argued case which is available, as the 
writer indicates once and again. 

The two main points of the thesis find some support in contemporary science, 
the method and reason for the primeval scattering of man. The scripture meaning 
the “ division ” of the earth is quoted as coinciding with recent theories of the 
distribution of the land-masses on the surface of the globe. Besides, for his general 
position our author might have also cited the strong corroboration received from 
the sciences of Archeology and Anthropology which in the view e.g. of Dr. Stephen 
Langdon and Professor Wilhelm Schmidt testify clearly that the worship of one 
God was the original religion of both civilized and primitive peoples. That Poly- 
theism is the offspring rather than the ancestor of Monotheism. 

P. W. Murer. 
Edinburgh. 


RECENT TRENDS IN OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM? 


Tuis address, which was delivered at the Nineteenth Inter-Varsity Conference of 
Evangelical Unions, gives a useful account of the present position in Old Testament 
critical study, especially among the Kuyper school of Dutch theologians. “ We 
start with the belief,” says Professor Aalders, “ that, as a part of the Bible, the holy 
Word of God, the old Testament has divine authority and infallibility’”’. Such a 
conservative standpoint is, he maintains, entirely consistent with a scientific attitude 
and accurate, scholarly work. In the matter of “ Introduction ”’, the determining 
of questions like the authorship, date, etc., of the books of the Bible, he would in effect 
dissuade the true student from a weak surrender to the modish “ Higher Criticism” 
and an unconditional acceptance of tradition alike, and recommends him to ascertain, 
according to the best rules of interpretation, the claims the Bible itself actually makes 
on such points and faithfully to test those claims by the dates provided in and out- 
with the Bible. The way indicated by Karl Barth that “ standing as it were on the 
edge of a razor, we should hear the word of God addressing us in the Bible, and 
1 The Origin of Heathendom. By Ben Adam. & Ltd. 
London and’ of. 6d. tah pp: ) 
* Recent Trends in Old Testament Criticism. By Prof. G. C. Aalders, D.D. (The 
ae Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, 39, Bedford Square, London, W.C.x. 
. 32 pp. 
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should also permit a human word to say what it has to say in the form of unbridled 
scientific criticism” is definitely repudiated by the author. Professor Aalders 
illustrates his position by referring to the well-known critical problems of the books, 
e.g. of Lamentations, Zechariah and Ecclesiastes. But the bulk of his space is 
devoted to the major critical debates on the Pentateuch and Daniel. “ In rapid 
succession,”——these are his words,—“ all solid supports for current Pentateuch 
analysis have been pulled down, ” and, “ more than one extreme modernistic scholar 
has completely abandoned the whole of the documentary theory’. The significance 
and opportunity of the developing situation need no emphasizing. The veritable 
“ revolution in criticism ”’ is a clear call to renewed courage and an open door for 
scholarly effort on the part of those who hold to the divine authority of Holy Writ. 
This booklet should be in the hands of all who are anxious about the defence of the 
faith and the fortunes of the Gospel. 
P. W. Murer. 


Edinburgh. 


THE MARVELS OF BIBLE PROPHECY! 


In this book we have a series of seven chapters which contain evidence of deep 
piety and a splendid passionate love for the Word of God. The author is primarily 
concerned in telling the truth and allows it to tell itself largely by quotations from the 
Scriptures. The deepest impression left on the mind is the devout study lying behind 
the volume. Indeed one feels there is something providential in the special qualifica- 
tions of this gallant soldier recalling men from the modernism, which has been 
the bane of the Church, to the reverent and consistent study of God’s inerrant Word, 
which alone reveals His redemptive purpose. It is stimulating to find a writer 
asserting with confidence that with regard to the prophecies dealt with “there has 
been a vindication of the truth of the Bible in its accurate foreview of history through 
the ages down to the present time ”’. 

Prophecy, which has such an absorbing interest for many, has peculiar difficul- 
ties; but the writer has handled the subject with judgment and the reading of the 
volume cannot fail to interest and bless all who feel the challenge that faces the 
Church of Christ to-day. In a brief review the fairest treatment of this book would 
seem to be to let the author be heard. ‘The opening words are:—“ Amid the strife, 
struggle and turmoil of modern existence with its complications‘and conflicts the 
study of Bible Prophecy brings comfort and assurance, owing to the glorious fact 
that the perfect fulfilment of a vast mass of detailed prophecy throughout long ages of 
history proves conclusively an overruling Providence, unerring design and omniscient 
and omnipotent purpose. It shows there is not such a thing as chance in the develop- 
ment of human destiny; and that the purposes of God as revealed in prophecy are 
infallibly sure.”” The review of a book which should be widely read cannot end 
on a better note than that struck by the author in his concluding paragraph—‘Christ 
is the only hope of humanity and all progress and unity without Him are impossible. 
The power to set the heart right, and to renew the springs of action come from 
Christ. Without the recognition of His Sovereignty, there can be no true vision of 
the power to guide human life upon the road of peace, strength and blessing ”’. 

The volume is well produced with readable type; and a valuable feature of it 
is the Bibliography at the end which gives not only proof of the author’s wide reading, 
but is an invaluable guide to further study. The volume rewards a careful reading: 
and although, no doubt, some readers may characterize some conclusions zeached as 
exaggerations, it is a pleasure to commend the book. 


Joun Maczeop. 
Glasgow. ; 
1 The Marvels of Bible Prophecy. B -General H. K. t, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (The Publishing Co. 429. 6s. net.) 
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GENESIS VEERTIEN! 


Tuis thesis undertakes a complete study of the complicated problems offered by 
the 14th Chapter of the Book of Genesis. It is no easy task to attempt, for it is” 
one upon which the linguistic student and the archzologist are both at work, 
and where it is extremely difficult to get these two types of authority into line 
at any given moment. Dr. Kroeze’s interest takes rather the linguistic approach, 
but he has made himself acquainted with archeological opinion. That unfor- 
tunately does not bring with it any real certainty. Sir Leonard Woolley in his 
Abraham, for example, can only say “ the. identification, while not impossible, is 
doubtful”. The theories of Albright are, to say the least, not proved. One is left 
to feel that exploration is not yet in such a position that any final judgment upon 
the whole matter can be pronounced, and this was already the position when 
Rogers published his Cuneiform Parallels in 1912. The chapter is discussed by 
most authorities with extreme diffidence. Eissfeldt in his Ein/eitung refers to the 
chapter as much discussed and a subject of much controversy, but ventures upon no 
definite conclusions. ‘Theodore Robinson will go no further than to say that “ the 
narrative may have a substratum of historic fact, though it is no longer possible to 
recover the actual events in detail”. Skinner’s fuller statement of the whole case has 
for long been regarded as of high value, but even he will only say: “The question 
raised is one of extreme difficulty and is perhaps not yet ripe for final settlement.” 

But Dr. Kroeze discusses his problem with full knowledge of the situation, 
and goes into the whole matter very patiently, while admitting that on many 
points all is hypothesis and uncertainty. He has had to work with Hebrew, Arabic, 
Aramaic, Greek and older tongues and a large amount of research is clearly 
indicated by the multitude of references. 

The author is satisfied as to the historicity of the story told in the chapter, and 
regards it as belonging to the old Hebrew tradition and not to post exilic times. 
The truth and reliability of the narrative he accepts. An interesting chapter dis- 
cusses the implications of the Aramaic documents discovered at Ras Sjamra, and 
some careful textual investigation follows. There is also a learned discussion of 
the possible connection between Genesis xiv. and certain names which occur in 
the Book of Psalms. Apart from the questions of unity and genuineness, historicity 
and origin of the chapter, the date of the events, the military exploits involved, 
the writer is concerned with the ultimate significance of the passage and its place 
in the Divine Revelation. In the concluding chapter he emphasises the unity of 
scripture, all the books of the Old and New Testament being pronounced as 
having the same Auctor primarius. It is maintained that what is stated in this 
chapter actually happened, though corruption of text is possible; but the purpose 
of the chapter is to make known the reality of God’s salvation. The Bible is no 
text-book of ancient oriental history. God as Father of believers and Abraham 
as friend of God are shown to us, but the main point is the Melchisedek incident, 
as its reappearance in the Epistle to the Hebrews testifies. Its message is the priest- 
hood of the man Christ Jesus. The chapter, as a whole, is to be regarded as the 
beginning of God’s revelation with respect to the priesthood of believers. 

The volume is not large, but the various languages involved must have made 
it troublesome to prepare, and it is not surprising that there are some misprints. 
One is a little puzzled as to the treatment of Greek accents, and there is perhaps 
some inconsistency in the matter of transliterating or not transliterating. But the 
proof of diligence is undoubted, and the author has put together a great amount 
of evidence in support of his thesis, and has arranged it in a manner that can only 


meet with approval. 
G. D. Henperson. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


1 Genesis Veertien, een exegetisch—historische studie, By J. H. Kroeze. (J. Schipper, 
Jr., Hilversum, 1937.) 
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DEVOTIONAL EXPOSITIONS! 


Tus volume of thirteen sermons, preached in the ordinary course of the author’s 
ministry of Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, deserves a large measure of praise. 
Unlike a host of current religious publications, they are resonant with chords of 
full assurance ing the central verities of the faith. In a graceful word of 
dedication to a “ mother in a thousand”’ we gain a glimpse of the early home 
influences that have been instrumental in moulding Mr. Baxter’s firm convictions. 
He is not to be numbered among those who seem to have a latent feud with Holy 
Writ, rising ever and anon to the surface; nor does he conceal his staunch attach- 
ment to evangelical principles. We are especially pleased that he is not ashamed 
of the old-fashioned covenant theology, and to find him affirming without hesita- 
tion that “in the mystery of predestinating grace Christ’s blood-bought people 
have been covenanted to Him from the eternal ages”’ (p. 172), and going on to 
speak of the Second Adam as standing Surety for all His people and undertaking 
their obligations. Such positive doctrine as that is as welcome as it is rare nowa- 
days, when, as he himself observes, “ theological doctors bend beneath a burden 
of doubts, and orthodox creeds are bashfully apologized for in syllables of uncer- 
tainty,” and consequently when “a breath of healthful dogmatism comes as a 
refresher to wearied spirits” (p. 125). 

Those who have enjoyed an opportunity of hearing the author in person will 
miss on the printed page the youthful glow and animation which light up his 
spoken utterances, and possibly reach the conclusion that he is better adapted 
‘for the pulpit and platform than the writer’s task. But he disarms criticism by 
the avowal that he has studied simplicity and eschewed elaboration, and that the 
discourses before us are reproduced almost verbatim from the actual shape they 
assumed in delivery. They are not all of equal merit; but when all deductions 
have been made, the balance struck in their favour must be a decisive one, if the 
scales are swung aright. 

These sermons, classified as expository, gather round the uses of the possessive 
pronoun my both on God’s part and ours, and are thus bound together by a close 
chain of connexion, travelling from the Divine side to the human; My grace, e.g. 
on the one hand and My Redeemer on the other. The first mentioned address 
naturally treats of the promise given to Paul to disembitter his thorn in the flesh. 
Here we cannot concur with Mr. Baxter’s rendering of ¢xéAoy as a stake, or with 
his gruesome notion that Paul suffered a kind of crucifixion for thirteen years. 
For fierce agony cannot but be transient, and the context calls for something 
rather chronic than acute. Moreover, though stake was the older and more classical 
sense of the word, both in Hellenistic Greek and the LXX. the later meaning 
thorn regularly predominates. In another sermon we dissent strongly from the 
author’s strange idea, derived from we know not what hierophant in prophetical 
mysteries, that a renewed offer of the “ kingdom” to the Jew pervades the book 
of Acts. This separation of interest between Jew and Gentile is a very fanciful 
conception; nor is that kingdom in any case to be deemed a Jewish perquisite. 
The radical error lies, we think, in viewing the Church Catholic as an episode in 
God’s dealings, instead of exalting her, with Paul in Ephesians, as the “ purpose 
of the ages”, and in dating her birthday not primarilly from the day of Pentecost 
(or as Mr. Baxter dreams, even later) but in the language of Bacon’s stately con- 
fession of faith, “ being gathered of the fathers of the old world, of the church 
of the Jews, of the spirits of the faithful dissolvéd [read as a trisyllable] and of the 
spirits of the faithful militant, and of the names yet to be born which are already 
written in the book of life”. ‘To predicate an intercalary re-offer of an aristocratic © 


} His Part and Ours. By Rev. J. Sidlow Baxter. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 3s. 64.) 
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status to the Jew after his house had been left unto him desolate, and the temple- 
veil been rent and the middle-wall of partition thus for ever broken down, is wild 
work! 

But, as we said, the main ingredients of this book are tender meditations on the 
relationship of the believer and his Lord that will repay perusal. The most argu- 
mentative deals very forcibly with the logic of Job’s Kinsman-Redeemer, and the 
sweetest My Beloved, with the cords which bind Christ to the believer and the 
believer to Christ. We are glad that our author appreciates the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Song of Songs so fully. Rutherford has taught him this lesson, as is 
evident. 

Mr. Baxter has the gift of compressing truth sometimes in small compass. Such 
passages as the following are telling. “‘ Christ is the Way to tread, the Truth to 
trust, the Life to treasure. Without the Way there is no going, without the Truth 
there is no knowing, without the Life there is no growing.” Or again: “ God 
sometimes answers our prayers by not answering them.” “ That safest of all 
harbours, the encircling arms of Divine love.” “ In ourselves we are weak even 
where we are strong; in Christ we are strong even where we are weak.” Mr. 
Baxter’s English is usually so sterling that we think he would do well to discard 
one or two clumsy Americanisms that have crept into it, such as motivate, eventuate, 
purposively. ‘The only misprints we notice are eulogisms (p. 113), Ps. xiii. 1 for 
Ps. xxiii. 1 (p. 118), and “ thought” for “ though”’ (p. 190, 1. rr). We have 
pleasure in commending this genuinely spiritual production to our readers’ notice. 

E. K. Simpson, 
Ipswich. 


THE CHURCHES SURVEY THEIR TASK! 


In the introduction to this volume Dr. Oldham rightly claims that the Oxford 
Conference would be a significant event in the history of the Church even if it 
had failed. The future alone can judge of its success or failure, but meantime 
its significance is apparent. If, as has been said, “ the heresies of the twentieth 
century are economic, moral and political rather than speculative and metaphysical”, 
the Conference has occasioned an impressive concentration of the best mind of 
the Churches on the all-important questions of our day. Three or four hundred 
persons representing the most diverse theological traditions and the widest differ- 
ence of view on social and political questions have collaborated over a period of 
three years in a veritable cecumenical interchange of thought. We eagerly await 
the promised volumes containing their individual contributions. 

The Oxford Conference was the successor of that held at Stockholm in 1925. 
At both the Churches surveyed their task, but much has happened in the interval. 
In 1937 the Church was more on the defensive in a world of nationalisms, each 
equipped with its ideology and determined to impose it by all means, educational 
and violent. In such circumstances the task of the Church is to clarify and to re- 
assert its own fundamental principles, especially its understanding of man as the 
creature and child of God, the object of His redeeming love, and to trace their 
applications to the common life of men and nations. The titles of the five Sectional 
Reports indicate the topics handled: 1. Church and Community; 2. Church and 
State; 3. Church Community and State in relation to the Economic Order; 
4. Church Community and State in relation to Education; 5. The Universal 
Church and the World of Nations. These Reports were prepared separately, 
and are, of course, the work of drafting committees whose business it was to co- 
ordinate varying views. ‘They thus necessarily lack the personal touch. They 

1The Churches Survey their Task: The Report of the Conference at Oxford, Fuly 1937, 
on Church, Community, and State. Edited by J. H. Oldham, (Allen & Unwin Ltd. 5s.) 
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must be studied for their full and systematic exposition of their subjects, rather 
than casually read for inspirational values. They offer an important outline of 
Christian social philosophy which deserves the closest attention from all ministers. 
Specially worthy of being pondered are the two longer Reports on Church and 
Community, and Church and State, placed at the end of the volume. 

The Conference is most careful not to give an impression of self-righteousness. 
It freely acknowledges the shortcomings of the actual Churches, of which their 

perplexity in a perplexed world is perhaps the chief. The guidance which it can 
offer even with the aid of experienced laymen cannot always be definite or absolute, 
and much must be left to the individual conscience guided by the Spirit. The 
Reports may therefore be disappointing to enthusiasts aflame with zeal for the 
Kingdom of God here and now. But the thoughtful will find food for reflection 
in such statements as these. “ Since we believe in the holy God as the source 
of justice, we do not consider the State as the ultimate source of law but rather 
as its guarantor” (p. 79). “There are at least two attitudes to political and 
economic problems which seem to be definitely incompatible with membership 
of the Christian Church: the complacent defence of exclusive privilege on the 
one hand and unteachable and self-righteous fanaticism on the other” (p. 111). 
“The Church as the messenger of the Gospel, and as the community in which 
freedom in God is a living reality, represents the ultimate boundary against totali- 
tarian tendencies of every kind. The existence of the Church is a barrier against 
every attempt to build a common life on a purely secular basis” (p. 266). 

The Churches do not claim to possess a ture for all the woes of man, if only 
man will submit to their dictation. History is sufficient evidence that such a claim 
is unjustified. They will rather be a leaven in human communities, causing and 
sustaining an anxious tension between the actual and the ideal without which human 
life would be dehumanised, dispiritualised, impoverished. “ The first duty of the 
Church, and its greatest service to the world, is that it be in very deed the Church 
—confessing the true faith, committed to the fulfilment of the will of Christ, its 
only Lord, and united in Him in a fellowship of love and service” (p. 58). 


Joun H. S. lt 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE PRAYER OF PRAYERS 


‘Tuts is another book which deals with the subject of prayer on different lines. 
Mr. Burr’s exposition of the Lord’s Prayer shows clear evidence of wide reading. 
His treatment of the subject is reverent, thoughtful, and educative. 

Along with such works as Stanford on the Lord’s Prayer, and Edwin M. Poteat’s 
The Religion of the Lord’s Prayer, his work should be considered a very helpful 


contribution. 
R. L. Fraser. 
Lochcarron, Scotland. 


INDIA CALLING? 


Inp1a, that land of many gods and innumerable languages and strange customs, 
presents to us a host of perplexing problems. This book gives a lucid and 
most instructive description of these problems, that of Indian village life, that of 
caste, that of child marriage, and all the rest of them. Facts are recorded here that 
1 The Prayer of Prayers. By John Burr, M.A. (Allenson, 25 6d. net , 
India Calling’ ‘By Rev. Winslan dn B.D. Vier of Thomas's St. Helens, 
Lanc., some time Chaplain of St. Pee Colones. (Allenson & Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe 
Place, London, E.C.4. 154 pp. 35. 64.) 
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may well open the eyes of many, as, for example this, that, at the last census in India, 
there were, under the age of five years, 218,000 wives and 15,000 widows, 
and, between the age of five and ten years, 2,000,000 wives and 102,000 
widows (p. 39)- A perusal of a book like this might lead some thoughtless folk to 
see that India does really need Christ and His Gospel. 

The element of the dull and the heavy is conspicuously absent from this book. - 
Ponderous is indeed the very last word one would think of associating with it. 
Indeed, its outstanding feature is one that we do not remember ever having found 
in such a book before, namely, the number of funny stories which the author 
brings in to illustrate various points. Take this in illustration of the bewildering 
variety of beliefs found in Hinduism. “There is no uniformity of rites and cere- 
monies. But it is all called Hinduism, although it embraces impartially a personal 
God, an impersonal God, Devil worship, and even agnosticism. It reminds one 
of the dog dealer who was trying to sell a very mysterious looking animal. ‘No, 
mum,’ he said, ‘ he isn’t altogether a thoroughbred. His ears are pure spaniel, his 
head’s pure collie, his tail is fox-terrier all right, but the rest of him is Epstein.’ ” 

29). 

ment. For example, after telling us that the God of Mohammedanism is not a God 
of Love, Mr. Winsland writes: “ He is a vengeful, favourite-making, early old 
‘Testament god (with a small “ g’”); the bogey-man god of our childhood” (p. 57). 
Again, why indulge in so silly a gibe and so gross a misrepresentation as this, that, 
“in the tenth Jewish commandment”, woman is “numbered amongst goods and 
chattels and animals”’ (pp. 58, 59)? 

It was Donald Hankey, surely, and not Rupert Brooke who coined the rather 
doubtful phrase, “ Religion is betting your life that there is a God ”’ (p. 74). 

Despite such flaws, this book is well worth reading. 

ALexanper Ross, 
Edinburgh. 


LATIN IN CHURCH! 


Ir is obviously very desirable that human speech should be standardized for facility 
of communication between individuals and nations. It was a great convenience 
to have one competent language throughout the bounds of a mighty Empire, for 
as leading Romans cultivated and developed their own language and literature, 
in due time absorbing what was best in the literature of Greece and later on the 
still more glorious Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, they were all the more able, 
as they were privileged, through leading representatives, to communicate these 
~ blessings of civilization to an ever-increasing proportion of the world’s inhabitants. 
It is the author’s contention that there never was a uniform pronunciation of Latin, 
ecclesiastical or secular; that there is no ome ecclesiastical pronunciation of Latin 
even to-day; and that the Italian pronunciation, usually described as the ecclesiastical 
pronunciation, was not used in England until the nineteenth century was well 
advanced. But there does not seem to have been any difficulty felt by the representa- 
tives of the different nationalities in understanding each other when they conversed 
in Latin, until some time after the Reformation when the English pronunciation 
of Latin seems to have greatly diverged from that customary on the Continent 
and in Scotland. Erasmus, indeed, praised the English pronunciation of Latin 
highly, remarking that the Italians regarded it as being, next to their own, the 
most correct in use at the time. As an effect of the vernacular on the pronunciation 
of Latin he instances the pronunciation of faciebat by the Scotch as facii at. And 


1 Latin in Church: Episodes in the History of its partice England. 
(38. 6d. net.) 
— 
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Lipsius, whose treatise on Latin pronunciation was published in 1586, says that the 
English pronunced regina, amicus, and vita as regeina, ameicus and veita. In other 
words, the sound of the Latin long i was following changes in the English long i 
which have gradually brought it to its present sound. Hence by 1608 the English 
pronunciation of Latin had further diverged from the Continental (and Scottish) 
types. “ Scaliger, who received a visit from some unknown Englishman in that 
year, listened to a lengthy Latin discourse from his visitor; but, not even recognizing 
it as Latin, he brought the speech to a close by expressing his regret at being unable 
to understand English very well.” 

In the last quarter of last century a new pronunciation of Latin began to super- 
sede the former English pronunciation, under the auspices of the Classical Associa- 
tion, mostly Anglican clergymen, who re-converted Cicero, long called Sisero, 
with Kikero, and this pronunciation would seem to be best entitled to prevail. 
But this scholarly little book is clearly intended to prepare Latin scholars for the 
Italianized pronunciation of Latin. Cae/i, formerly beginning with an s sound, now 
with the Italianizers, was to begin with ch ; agnus was to become ah-myous ; suscepit 
was to be s00-shay-pit ; etiam was to be ay-tsee-ahm and benedicimus was to be 
bay-nay-dee-chee-mous. Even so, those who know the vocabulary and grammer of 
Latin should have little difficulty in understanding the latest Italianized pronuncia- 


tion of the old-world Latin speech. 
Hector Macautay. 
Strathy, Scotland. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Booxs.—Campéel] Morgan, by Harold Murray, (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 
London. Price 25. 6¢.). The writer puts the reader in close touch with the con- 
secrated life of this world-famous preacher. Fesus Shall Reign, by W. H. A. 
Pritchard. (Thynne & Co., London. Price 35. 6¢.). This is an earnest exposition 
of the author’s belief in “’The Truth of Christ’s Second Coming.” When? by 
A. Frank Evans, (Thynne. Price 6¢.) is a brief interpretation of the Book of 
Revelation. The Chaos of Cults, by Jan Karel van Baalen (Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price $2.00) is a valuable and authentic 
study of America’s religious cults. The Creed of an Idealist, by Rev. Edward 
McCrady, D.D., (Eerdmans. Price $1.00). Dr. McCrady vigorously develops 
the cardinal Christian doctrines as implied in his Idealism. Internal evidence of 
Inspiration, by Harry Rimmer, D.D., Sc.D. (Eerdmans. Price $2.00), is a forceful 
and readable presentation of the thesis that the Bible proves its inspiration. From 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan we received: The 
Inner Chamber, by Benjamin H. Spalink, ($1.00); The Church We Need, by 
W. T. Conner, P1.D., D.D. ($1.00)—suggestive sermons on the Person and Work 
of Christ. The Grip that Holds, by Fifteen Oklahoma Baptist Ministers ($1.50)— 
all warmly evangelical; 4¢ the Gates of Mercy, by John H. Webb ($1.00)—helpful 
sermons on Prayer; Wives of the Bible, by W. B. Riley, M.A., D.D., ($1.00), 
with striking literary illustrations; Our Protestant Heritage, by Harold John Okenga’ 
($1.00), are able lectures; Pickings, by Robert G. Lee, D.D. ($1.00); are useful 
illustrations for pulpit and platform use. 

Periopicats.—* Bibliotheca Sacra,” Dallas, Texas, April-June, 1938. “ The 
Crozier Quarterly,” Chester, Pa., July, 1938. “The Modern World,” Harrisburg, 
Pa., July, 1938. “ Religious Digest,” Grand Rapids, Michigan, July, 1938. “The 
Union Seminary Review,” Richmond, Vir., July, 1938. “The Congregational 
Quarterly,” London, July, 1938. “The Churchman,” London. ‘“ World 
Dominion,” London, July, 1938. “ Peace and Truth,” London, July—Sept., 1938. 
Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religeuses, Strasbourg, Mars—Avril, 1938. 
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